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Boston,  October  15,  1928. 
To  the  School  Committee  of  Boston: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  forty-sixth  annual 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  PubHc  Schools. 
This  report  covers  the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1928, 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JEREMIAH   E.   BURKE, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


In  School  Committee,  October  15,  1928. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  this  Board  hereby  adopts  as  its  annual  report 
for  the  current  year  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
as  contained  in  School  Document  No.  11,  1928. 
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STATISTICS. 
The  following  table  shows  the  total  registration,  the  average  numbei 
belonging  and  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools 
during  the  school  years  1925-26,  1926-27,  and  1927-28: 


Total  Registration. 

Average  Number. 
Belonging. 

Average  Number 
Attending. 

SCHOOL   YEAH    ENDING 
JUNE   30. 

SCHOOL   YEAR   ENDING 
JUNE   30. 

SCHOOL   YEAR    ENDING 
JUNE    30. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 

744 

23,238 

103,533 

10,214 

788 

23,377 
103,682 
10,843 

805 

24,202 
103,624 
11,107 

724 

21,278 

93,466 

8,801 

772 

21,347 

94,470 

7,368 

789 

22,332 

94,712 

9,207 

704 

19,874 

86,937 

6,992 

754 

19,984 

88.279 

7,368 

774 
20,790 

Elementary  Grades 

88,469 
7.451 

Totals 

137,729 
1,902 

138,690 
2,020 

139,738 
2,071 

124,269 
1,520 

125,630 
1,528 

127,040 
1,695 

114,507 
1,371 

116,386 
1.410 

117,484 
1,545 

All  Day  Schools  (except 
Continuation  and  Day 
School  for  Immigrants). 

139,631 

140,710 

141,809 

125,789 

127,158 

128,735 

115,878 

117.795 

119,029 

Evening  High 

6,248 
7,614 
1,609 

7,070 
7,321 
1,473 

7,356         3,644 
6,485         4,195 
1,531            770 

3,958 
3,911 

728 

4,238 
3,454 

772 

2,873 

3,360 

565 

3.101 

3,180 

541 

3,362 

Evening  Elementary .... 

Boston     Trade     School 
(Evening  Classes). 

2.829 
609 

Totals,  Evening 
Schools. 

15,471 

15,864 

15,372         8,609 

8,587 

8,464 

6,798 

6,882 

6.800 

Continuation  School  * .  .  . 

6,685 

7,267 

6,457         3,476 

4,055 

3,995 

3,379 

3,933 

3.918 

Day    School    for    Immi- 
grants. 

1,254 

1,186 

1,076            666 

573 

515 

513 

451 

408 

Totals  of  all  Schools, 

163,041 

165,027 

164,714     138,540 

140,373 

141,709 

126,568 

129,001 

130,155 

*  Represents  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  regular 
day  school. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  following  table  copied  from  the  report  of  the  Business 
Manager  summarizes  concisely  the  expenditures  for  main- 
tenance of  public  schools  and  for  repairs  and  alterations  of 
buildings  (but  not  including  cost  of  land  and  new  buildings) 
for  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1927,  and  closing  December 
31,  1927. 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization 
and  vocational  guidance: 
Salaries  of  Instructors  (principals,  teachers,  members  of 

the  supervising  staff  and  others) $10,904,956  41 

Salaries  of  Officers  (administrative  officers,  attendance 
officers,  clerks,  stenographers,  storekeepers  and  other 

employees) 346,719  83 

Salaries  of  Custodians  (including  matrons)  .  809,027  05 

Fuel  and  Light  (including  electric  current  for  power)     .  445,754  27 

Supplies,  Equipment  and  Incidentals        ....  930,014  60 

Pensions  to  Attendance  Officers  and  Custodians  .  4,642  24 

Physical  Education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  others,  supplies  and  equipment 

—  day  schools  and  playgrounds) 284,507  53 

Salaries  of  School  Physicians  and  Nurses      ....  189,299  04 

Pensions  to  Teachers 133,015  82 

Payments  to  Permanent  Pension  Fund         ....  73,227  88 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries,  supplies, 

equipment  and  incidentals) 82,130  63 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old 
buildings,  including  new  lighting  fixtures      .        .        .       1,675,124  10 

Total  expenditures $15,878,419  40 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Under  date  of  March  19,  1928,  the  following  resolutions 
and  orders  were  adopted  by  the  School  Committee : 

Whereas,  the  expenditures  of  the  School  Committee  for  all 
purposes,  including  land  and  new  buildings,  have  increased 
from  $7,495,052.62  in  1918  to  $19,581,458.81  in  1927;  and 

Whereas,  popular  interest  and  concern  is  evidenced  by  con- 
templated surveys  from  time  to  time  and  recently  a  prelimi- 
nary survey  by  the  Finance  Commission  for  an  elaborate 
survey  costing  $60,000,  apparently  now  abandoned;  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  Board  of 
Apportionment,  to  whom  have  been  referred  by  the  School 
Committee,  orders  for  investigation  and  report  on  certain 
phases  of  activities  of  our  school  system,  are  already  taxed  to 
the  maximum  with  their  official  and  ordinary  functions;  and 

Whereas,  the  School  Committee  is  desirous  of  having  all  the 
facts  that  have  caused  the  increased  cost  of  maintaining  the 
pubHc  school  system  during  the  past  decade  made  known, 
together  with  the  relation  of  the  increase  in  cost  to  the  numer- 
ical, pupil  and  curricula  growth  of  the  school  system;  and 

Whereas,  the  School  Committee  is  willing  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  for  a  survey  of  the  public  school  system  and 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  make  such  survey,  of  which  a 
majority  shall  be  citizens  of  Boston  who  are  neither  officials 
nor  employees  of  the  school  system;  said  survey  to  have  special 
reference  to  the  increased  and  increasing  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  school  system. 

Be  it  therefore, 

Ordered,  That  a  committee  of  seven,  to  serve  without  pay, 
be  appointed  by  the  School  Committee  to  make  a  survey 
which  shall  include  the  following: 

I.     Intermediate  and  High  School  Organization. 

(a)  A  study  of  vocational  education  with  special 
reference  to  shop  work. 

(6)  A  careful  study  of  the  curriculum  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  subjects  are  being  taught  which 
are  of  so  unusual  a  nature  as  may  be  broadly  classified  as 
"fads  and  fancies." 
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II.  School  Building  Survey  and  Program. 

(a)  Survey  of  buildings  which  will  become  obsolete 
within  the  next  ten  years. 

(6)  A  study  of  the  growth  and  shifting  of  population 
as  related  to  a  building  program. 

(c)  A  comprehensive  ten-year  building  program. 

(d)  Construction  of  high  schools  by  sale  of  bonds 
(long-term  or  short-term  as  distinguished  from  the  "pay  as 
you  go"  policy.) 

III.  Survey  of  such  other  educational  aspects  of  the  school 
system  as  appear  advisable  to  the  Survey  Committee,  and 
which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  increased  cost  of  the  school 
system. 

And  be  it  further, 

Ordered,  That  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange  be  invited  to 
nominate  each  one  member  of  said  Survey  Committee  who  will 
thereupon  be  appointed  by  the  School  Committee  to  consti- 
tute the  Survey  Committee  of  seven  with  the  following,  who 
are  hereby  appointed: 

Honorable  Michael  H.  Sullivan,  Chairman,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  School  Committee  and  former  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Commission. 

Arthur  L.  Gould,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Boston  Public 
Schools. 

Walter  F.  Downey,  Head  Master,  Boston  English  High  School. 

Archer  M.  Nickerson,  Master,  Frank  V.  Thompson  Inter- 
mediate School. 

And  be  it  further 

Ordered,  That  the  Survej''  Committee  be  and  hereby  is 
authorized  to  employ  such  speciaUsts  and  to  appoint  such 
sub-committees  not  of  their  own  number  and  such  clerical  and 
other  assistants  as  it  deems  necessary,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board;  and 

That  the  teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising  staff  on 
the  Survey  Committee  and  on  the  sub-committees,  if  any, 
shall  be  granted  such  leave  with  pay  as  shall  appear  proper 
and  necessary  to  the  School  Committee ;  and 

That  all  orders  of  reference  now  pending  before  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  and  the  Board  of  Apportionment,  related  to 
and  contained  within  the  scope  of  the  within  survey,  be  and 
hereby  are  referred  to  the  Survey  Conmaittee;  and 

That  the  Survey  Committee  shall  report  with  all  reason- 
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able  expedition  the  facts,  results  and  recommendations  of 
the  within  survey  to  the  Superintendent  and  the  School 
Committee. 

At  subsequent  meetings  of  the  School  Committee  it  was 
voted  that  a  representative  of  organized  labor  nominated 
by  the  Central  Labor  Union,  and  a  woman  nominated  by  the 
Boston  Home  and  School  Association  be  included  on  the 
School  Survey  Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  appointees  named  in  the  order  of  the 
School  Committee  of  March  19,  membership  of  the  Survey 
Committee  comprises  the  following: 

President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  of  Harvard  University,  nomi- 
nated by  His  Honor  the  Mayor;  Mr.  Carl  Dreyfus,  nominated 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Mr.  Francis  R.  Bangs,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange;  Mr.  Frank  P. 
Fenton,  President  of  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union,  nomi- 
nated by  that  body;  and  Mrs.  Willard  D.  Woodbury,  former 
President  of  the  Boston  Home  and  School  Association,  nomi- 
nated by  that  body. 

Immediately  after  appointment  the  Sui-vey  Committee 
organized  and  earnestly  entered  upon  its  labors.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  School  Committee  of  July  9,  Judge  Michael  H. 
Sullivan,  Chairman  of  the  Survey  Committee,  presented  a 
report  of  progress  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Survey  Committee  respectfully  submits  to  the  School 
Committee  the  following  report  of  progress  relating  to  its 
work  up  to  date : 

Meetings  —  The  Committee  has  met  weekly  since  its  organi- 
zation on  May  5,  1928.  Each  session  has  lasted  ordinarily 
about  three  hours.  These  meetings  have  been  held  at  the 
School  Administration  Building. 

Headquarters  —  Headquarters  have  been  estabUshed  in 
Room  21,  School  Administration  Building,  15  Beacon  Street, 
with  Miss  Agnes  E.  Reynolds  assigned  as  clerk  of  the 
Committee. 

Procedure  —  Some  time  has  been  spent  by  the  Committee 
in  securing  a  grasp  of  the  complete  problem  and  in  outUning 
the  scope  of  the  inquiry.  Sub-committees  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  are  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  reports  w'hich 
will  later  be  submitted  to  the  entire  Survey  Committee. 

Report  of  the  Survey  —  The  Survey  Committee  cannot  at 
this  time  give  a  definite  statement  as  to  the  date  of  the  com- 
pletion of  its  report. 
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CITIZENSHIP  THROUGH  CHARACTER 
DEVELOPMENT. 

The  early  pioneers  of  New  England  were  the  spirit  of  civil 
liberty  incarnate.  No  sooner  had  they  landed  upon  these 
rockbound  shores  than  they  proceeded  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  The  Town  Meeting  still  persists  as  the 
purest  type  of  local  self-government  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  But  the  forefathers  Avere  not  merely  ideaUsts,  they 
were  far-seeing  statesmen.  They  knew  that  absolutism 
flourishes  in  illiteracy,  but  that  an  unenlightened  democracy 
shall  fall!  They  foresaw  that  if  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  of  worship  and  trial  l)y  jury  are  to  abide; 
if  freemen  are  to  counsel,  make  just  decisions  and  rule  wisely  — 
then  the  electorate  must  be  intelligent  and  virtuous,  as  well 
as  free. 

In  order  that  the  ideal  they  cherished  might  be  shielded  and 
defended,  these  nation-founders  placed  Liberty  under  the 
guardianship  of  law.  And  then  to  insure  the  inviolability  of 
civil  liberty  and  the  perpetuity  of  government  under  law,  they 
created  the  free  public  school,  "New  England's  fairest  boast." 
The  school  thus  became  the  bulwark  and  support  of  popular 
government.  It  would  be  stupid  to  declare  that  free  govern- 
ment is  dependent  whollj'-  upon  popular  education.  There  are 
other  powerful  contributory  forces;  but  it  is  significant  that 
the  chief  agency  sanctioned  by  the  state  for  its  own  defense 
and  perpetuity  is  universal  and  compulsory  education.  There- 
fore, popular  education  and  democratic  government  are  mutually 
inter-dependent,  each  deriving  from  the  other  elements  of 
security  and  stabiUty. 

The  purpose  of  popular  education  is  twofold.  It  should 
enable  every  child  or  youth  —  regardless  of  his  gifts  or  limita- 
tions —  to  rise  to  the  very  height  of  his  capabilities  and 
endowments  and  then  to  become  a  citizen  of  power  in  the 
service  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  this  definition,  I  advisedly 
place  the  child  before  the  State.  Both  as  a  human  being  and 
as  a  future  citizen,  he  possesses  certain  indefeasible  rights  which 
the  State  must  recognize  and  foster.  At  the  same  time,  next 
to  worship  of  his  Maker,  a  citizen  owes  unreserved  fealty  to 
his  country,  its  institutions  and  its  laws.  This  reciprocal 
relation  of  citizen  to  State,  therefore,  is  intimate  and  protective. 
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The  Puritan  forefathers  beHeved  that  they  had  reconciled 
the  various  educational  complexities  —  intellectual,  emotional, 
moral  and  spiritual  —  and  thus  had  insured  a  virtuous  citizen- 
ship, by  making  religious  instruction  an  integral  part  of  the 
public  school's  curriculum.  Such  a  program  was  unobjection- 
able and  practicable  so  long  as  communities  were  denomina- 
tionally homogeneous  and  the  closest  union  existed  between 
Church  and  State.  But  it  was  unable  to  resist  the  onward 
march  of  events.  With  the  advent  of  heterogeneous  popu- 
lations came  the  disestablishment  of  Church  and  State  and  the 
secularization  of  education.  Not  only  has  the  teaching  of 
religion  been  swept  away,  but  in  many  instances  instruction 
in  the  moral  and  civic  virtues,  and  consequently  in  good  citi- 
zenship, has  been  relegated  to  a  subordinate  place.  It  is  a 
serious  question  whether  the  centrifugal  force  of  these  rapidly 
revolving  wheels  of  progress  has  not  hurled  us  out  of  our  true 
proportions.  Whatever  be  our  personal  points  of  view,  how- 
ever, there  are  certain  facts  which  cannot  be  disregarded. 

We,  engaged  in  the  field  of  popular  education,  are  not 
privileged  to  teach  whatever  we  may  choose;  upon  us  are 
imposed  either  by  customs  or  by  statute  law  certain  well- 
defined  limitations.  In  the  present  day  public  schools,  we 
cannot  teach  religion.  Such  instruction  is  reserved  for  the 
home,  the  church  and  religious  teachers.  Nevertheless,  since 
moral  instruction  is  indispensable  to  good  government, 
teachers  and  administrators  have  very  distinct  obligations. 
Indeed,  there  exists  in  Massachusetts  an  ancient  statute  Avhich 
is  mandatory  and  unequivocal  in  its  insistence  upon  moral 
training  in  our  schools  as  a  preparation  for  citizenship.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

"All  instructors  of  youth  shall  exert  their  best  endeavors 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  3'ouths  committed  to 
their  care  and  instruction  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice 
and  a  sacred  regard  for  tmth,  love  of  their  country,  humanity 
and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry  and  frugaUty, 
chastit3^  moderation  and  temperance,  and  those  other  virtues 
which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society  and  the  basis  upon 
which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded." 

Man  and  society  are  reciprocally  inter-related.  The  citizen 
of  character  is  the  foundation  of  good  govermnent.  Con- 
versely, the  citizen  without  character  is  a  menace  to  the  State 
and  for  his  delinquency  society  stands  accused.     Social  right- 
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eousncss  depends  upon  individual  morality.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  collective  virtue  which  can  be  practiced  by  a  com- 
munity whose  members  are  not  personally  virtuous  in  any 
manner  or  degree.  Integrity  of  life  in  each  citizen  is  the  only 
sure  guarantee  of  worthy  citizenship. 

It  was  such  conclusions  as  the  foregoing  —  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  an  imperative  call  for  more  intensified  citizenship 
training  —  that  urged  the  school  folk  of  Boston  to  prepare  an 
epoch-making  report  entitled  "Citizenship  Through  Character 
Development"  which  has  for  its  essence  and  core  the  inculca- 
tion of  natural  and  civic  virtues.  In  this  document  which  was 
approved  as  a  course  of  study,  a  definite  time  allotment  is 
assigned  daily  for  the  practice  and  exercise  of  these  virtues 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teachers.  Thus  character  and 
citizenship  training  has  been  elevated  deservedly  to  a  position 
of  supereminence  in  all  our  school  programs,  elementary  and 
secondary.  At  every  point,  all  the  machinery  of  the  school  is 
operating  to  produce  a  spiritual  entity, —  an  upright,  honor- 
able and  dependable  citizenship. 

Manifestly  teachers  always  have  regarded  moral  and  civic 
instruction  as  the  chiefest  of  their  duties.  All  honor  to  those 
unselfish  men  and  women  whose  illuminating  personalities 
have  been  beacon  lights  to  generations  of  youths!  But  for 
the  most  part,  such  instruction  has  been  left  to  the  initiative 
of  individual  teachers.  Now  the  obligation  is  upon  all,  and 
all  teachers  must  become  equipped  for  this  inspiring  service. 
In  consequence,  a  campaign  of  education  has  been  inaugurated 
in  Boston  to  collect  material,  organize  instruction,  develop 
skill,  and  formulate  special  technique  of  procedure.  Normal 
training  schools,  teachers  colleges,  and  graduate  schools  of 
education  everywhere  might  well  co-operate  in  this  missionary 
enterprise. 

It  is  unsafe  to  prophesy:  But  it  is  altogether  likely  in  the 
future  that  public  school  teachers  will  be  required  to  qualify 
for  instruction  in  citizenship  as  thoroughly  as  they  now  pre- 
pare in  so-called  academic  subjects.  It  is  wholly  within  the 
range  of  probability  that  power  in  the  molding  of  civic  virtues 
may  become  the  chief  criterion  of  the  teacher's  ability. 

Interwoven  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  Boston  plan  is  the 
impelling  conviction  that  a  prerequisite  to  worthy  citizenship 
is  the  habitual  practice  of  fundamental  moral  and  civic  virtues 
similar  to  those  enumerated  in  the  ancient  statute  of  the 
Commonwealth. 
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These  then  are  the  essential  requirements  demanded  of 
every  youth  who  aspires  to  don  the  toga  virilis  of  American 
citizenship,  and  thereby  join  in  this  glorious  venture  for  equality 
of  rights  and  identity  of  responsibilities: 

First  and  foremost,  the  worthy  citizen  must  be  capable  of 
distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong,  and  must  acquire  the 
habit  of  willing  to  do  the  right. 

He  is  clean  in  thought  and  word  and  deed 

He  practices  self-control  and  self-denial 

He  has  convictions  and  the  courage  of  his  convictions 

He  appreciates  truth  and  has  an  established  habit  of  speaking 
truthfully.  "Every  child  should  have,  during  his  school  life, 
innumerable  lessons  in  mental  truthseeking  and  truthtelling" 

He  interprets  freedom  as  opportunity  for  service,  privilege 
to  do  the  right. 

The  worthy  citizen  is  virtuous  socially,  as  well  as  personally : 

While  steadfast  in  maintaining  his  individual  rights,  he  is 
obedient  to  regularly  constituted  authority 

He  has  a  keen  sense  of  justice  and  respects  all  the  rights  of 
others 

He  has  a  proper  sense  of  loyalty  and  is  loyal  to  his  family, 
his  institutions,  his  community,  his  country,  and  his  faith 

Fair-minded  and  magnanimous,  he  is  tolerant  toward  the 
opinions,  beliefs,  and  convictions  of  his  fellow-citizens;  he 
dispenses  good  will;  he  promotes  the  brotherhood  of  man; 
"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself". 

Every  citizen  must  be  a  public  servant,  performing  meri- 
torious deeds  that  add  to  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-citizens 
and  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  country.  He  should  know 
through  practice  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

You  are  interested  to  know  what  are  the  fruits,  the  results 
of  this  ambitious  and  adventurous  program.  Is  it  functioning? 
What  are  its  accomplishments?  —  are  pertinent  inquiries. 

We  are  laboring  under  no  illusions.  We  appreciate  fully  the 
magnitude  of  our  tasks,  and  are  far  from  extravagant  in  our 
expectations.  The  results  flowing  from  this  work  in  character 
development  —  the  very  tap-root  of  good  citizenship  —  are 
intangible  and  unmeasurable  as  all  spiritual  reactions  are. 
"Behind  the  visible  work  there  is  a  work  invisible."  How- 
ever, evidences  of  the  effectiveness  of  our  program,  coming 
from  parents,  teachers  and  even  from  the  pupils  themselves, 
indicate  quite  conclusively  that  we  are  making  noticeable  and 
persistent  gain  in  personal  and  civic  honesty,  practice  in  truth- 
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telling,  effort  to  choose  the  right  and  reject  the  wrong,  rever- 
ence for  elders  and  superiors,  respect  for  law  and  order  and  for 
others'  rights  and  privileges,  growth  in  moral  judgments,  and 
appreciation  of  spiritual  values. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  record  in  many  instances  the 
development  of  a  better  civic  virtue,  of  a  finer  collective 
spirit;  in  short,  the  dawning  of  an  educated  public  sentiment. 

Pupils  are  beginning  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  good 
reputation  of  their  school  communities,  and  are  learning  the 
lesson  paramount  in  a  democracy,  namely,  the  in  dispensable - 
ness  of  a  high  order  of  leadership  and  the  moral  purpose  to 
select  such  leadership. 

A  teacher  writes:  "I  feel  that  the  most  distinct  benefit  from 
our  work  in  citizenship  is  the  formation  of  a  new  attitude  of 
mind.  The  weight  of  public  opinion  (that  is,  what  will  my 
classmates  think?)  is  manifestly  on  the  side  of  right.  Whereas 
a  few  years  ago  a  boys'  club  generally  would  choose  the  most 
daring  or  most  mischievous  boy  for  their  leader,  the  choice 
now  falls  to  one  who  in  the  estimation  of  the  class  possesses 
quahties  as  a  citizen.  I  beUeve  that  the  creation  of  pubUc 
opinion  that  immediately  condemns  the  slacker,  the  dishonest, 
the  disobedient,  and  commends  the  praiseworthy  and  rehable 
is  most  vital,  since  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  public  opinion  that 
rules  in  democracy." 

In  his  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1927,  the  Superintendent 
wrote: 

"The  original  course  of  study  in  Citizenship  through  Char- 
acter Development  was  prepared  by  a  council  of  intermediate 
and  elementary  principals.  CoincidentaUy  with  its  appoint- 
ment, the  Superintendent  invited  the  head  masters  of  high 
schools  likewise  to  formulate  an  outline  in  character  and  citizen- 
ship for  the  instruction  of  pupils  of  high  school  grade.  The 
Head  Masters'  Association  for  some  time  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  such  an  outline  of  work,  designed 
especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  pupils.  The  problem 
was  a  most  difficult  and  serious  one  and  the  head  masters 
have  been  justified  in  proceeding  slowly  toward  its  solution. 
Their  task  is  now  complete.  The  report  on  'Character  Educa- 
tion in  Secondary  Schools,'  which  the  head  masters  submitted 
to  the   Superintendent  late  in  the  current  school  year  and 
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which  was  approved  by  the  School  Committee,  is  a  most  note- 
worthy contribution  to  the  Hterature  of  character  development. 
We  doubt  if  any  document  equals  it  in  its  inteUigent  and 
satisfactory  adaptation  to  instruction  in  pubhc  high  schools." 

Since  the  above  statement  was  recorded,  the  document 
referred  to  has  been  printed  by  authority  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee and  distributed  among  all  teachers  in  our  secondary 
grades. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  preserved  a  more  adequate 
description  of  this  important  educational  achievement,  a  brief 
description  of  some  of  the  salient  features  of  this  Course  of 
Study  in  Citizenship  is  herewith  presented  by  a  representative 
of  the  Head  Masters. 

Report  of  the  High  School  Head  Masters  on 
Character  Education   in   Secondary  Schools. 

In  presenting  this  statement  relating  to  character  education 
in  secondary  schools  let  us  say  that  it  is  the  result  of  over 
four  years  of  intensive  study,  investigation  and  experimenta- 
tion by  the  High  School  Head  Masters'  Association  of  Boston. 

Our  purpose  is  to  submit  certain  principles  and  illustrative 
material  of  practical  value  in  shaping  and  conducting  a  pro- 
gram of  character  education  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Bos- 
ton. The  Association  has  endeavored  to  prepare  a  suggestive, 
workable  plan  of  procedure.  It  includes  the  factors  involved 
in  the  proper  conduct  of  this  important  work  of  developing 
right  attitudes  in  the  youth  of  our  city  schools,  and  is  an 
attempt  to  formulate  a  plan  by  which  specific  worthwhile 
qualities  of  character  may  be  developed  through  definite  life 
situations. 

The  development  in  the  individual  pupil  of  a  good  character 
which  shall  rightly  shape  and  control  his  conduct  in  and  out 
of  school,  and  throughout  his  later  life,  is  an  educational  task 
of  no  mean  order.  No  plan,  however  well  conceived  and 
organized,  will,  of  itself,  bring  about  the  desired  result.  The 
successful  achievement  of  our  great  objective  can  be  secured 
only  through  the  loyal,  painstaking,  and  inteUigent  co-operation 
of  every  teacher.  The  teacher  must  make  all  the  life  of  the 
school,  the  teaching  of  every  subject,  the  dealing  with  all 
matters  of  discipline,  the  atmosphere  and  spirit  of  the  school, 
count  for  good  moral  education.  The  teacher  must  realize 
that  the  work  of  character  education  is  a  practical  everyday 
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matter  domanding  constant  attention  and  practical  wisdom 
in  its  conduct.  And  to  the  degree  that  the  teacher  measures 
up  to  this  ever  present  responsibility,  to  that  degree  will  the 
success  of  this  character  program  be  assured. 

THE  rUPIL  AND  THE  WORLD  OF  TODAY. 

What  is  the  exact  situation  faced  by  a  teacher  who  has 
the  responsibility  for  developing  right  character  in  secondary 
school  pupils?  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
these  young  people  have  arrived  at  the  age  when  they  are 
thoughtfully  keen  and  critical  concerning  all  matters  which 
secure  their  attention,  more  especially  those  things  which  seri- 
ously affect  any  purpose  or  result  upon  which  they  have  set 
their  hearts.  Therefore,  situations  which  arouse  strong  satis- 
faction or  strong  dissatisfaction  are  likely  to  be  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Again,  these  pupils  arc  engaged  in  that  most  inter- 
esting but  baffling  process  of  finding  themselves,  which  further 
complicates  the  situation.  They  are  living  in  an  age  of  phe- 
nomenal change  and  progress  as  well  as  of  intense  activity  and 
competition.  The  world  about  them  is  full  of  challenge, 
arousing  their  curiosity  at  every  turn  and  constantly  stimulat- 
ing them  to  interested  inquiry  and  investigation.  All  parts 
of  the  globe  are  so  intimately  linked  together  today  by  the 
telegraph,  the  radio  and  other  recent  inventions  that,  without 
leavmg  his  own  comnumity,  the  child  may  be  brought  each 
day  into  direct  contact  with  the  life  of  far  distant  lands;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  city  in  which  he  lives  is  cosmopolitan 
in  its  population,  customs,  language,  and  ideals.  The  indi- 
vidual boy  and  girl  in  the  group  varies  widely  in  native  ability, 
hi  environnuMit  and  cultural  opportunities,  in  knowledge  and 
background,  in  disposition,  ambitions  and  ideals. 

MASTEKY  IN  ALL  UNDERTAKINGS. 

In  the  modern  conception  of  education  a  most  important 
piiase  of  character  development  lies  in  guidmg  the  pupil  to 
complek*  achievement  in  all  of  his  tasks,  so  that  he  may 
acquire  what  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  achieving  power  and 
habit.  The  process  of  education  thnnigh  self-activity  requii^es 
thi-ec  conilitions  to  operate  elTectively:  (1)  that  the  pupils 
should  1h'  giv(Mi  opportunity  to  be  pwblem  finders  as  well  as 
problem  solvers,  IxH'ause  pixiblem  finding  and  solving  are 
iniinitely  moiv  pwductive  in  the  development  of  vital  minds 
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than  is  problem  solving  alone;  (2)  that  whatever  activity  is 
undertaken,  whether  it  be  academic  study,  mechanic  arts, 
practical  arts,  fine  arts,  or  athletics,  the  principle  should  be 
accepted  and  followed  that  if  the  thing  is  worth  assigning 
and  is  properly  assigned,  before  passing  on  to  the  next  bit  of 
work,  it  is  worth  mastering  one  hundred  jxr  cent,  not  sixty 
per  cent  or  seventy  per  cent  only,  and  (3)  that,  before  con- 
sidering any  problem  as  completed,  the  pupil  should  feel  sure 
in  his  o^vn  mind,  through  the  use  of  checks  and  other  means, 
that  his  work  is  correct.  In  this  way  he  reaches  that  assured 
success  in  one  undertaking  which  brings  to  him  great  encour- 
agement amounting  to  a  strong  motivation  for  the  next  under- 
taking. This  is  in  accord  with  the  fundamental  principle  that 
character  building  is  a  cumulative  process. 

CHARACTER   TRAITS. 

These  should  include  the  following  habits  and  attitudes: 

1.  Responsibility. —  The  willing  acceptance  of  personal  and 
social  responsibility. 

2.  Justice. —  The  cultivation  of  habitual  acts  of  fair  play, 
honesty,  truthfulness  and  honor. 

3.  Strength. —  The  development  of  strength  of  various  sorts, 
including  independence,  bravery,  industry,  perseverance,  self- 
respect,  self-control,  moral  cleanliness  in  thought,  word  and 
act;  cheerfulness  and  self-sacrifice,  with  their  varieties  and 
inter-relations. 

4.  Good-will. — The  promotion  of  good-will,  including  kind- 
ness, generosity,  open-mindedness,  sympathy,  service,  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others  and  reverence  for  all  that  is  good. 

5.  Loyalty. —  The  development  of  loyalty,  in  thought,  word 
and  deed,  to  the  ethical  and  moral  standards  of  the  family, 
school,  church,  community,  state  and  nation,  and  a  proper 
regard  for  duly  constituted  law  and  authority. 

Note. —  These  qualities  of  character  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  In  general,  one  quality  cannot  be  developed  fully 
without  the  cultivation  of  others. 

FACTORS  INVOLVED  IN  CHARACTER  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  character  developed  in  the  pupil  by  the  school  is  the 
result  of  all  the  experiences  which  constitute  his  school  life. 
Therefore,  everything  which  enters  into  his  life  as  a  pupil 
must  be  thought  of  as  contributing  its  share  to  the  result,  and 
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each  activity  and  influence  must  be  so  guided  and  controlled 
as  to  work  toward  the  desired  goal.  Many  and  varied  are  the 
factors  which  have  a  part  in  this  complex  business  of  making 
strong  men  and  women. 

FUNCTIONS   OF    THE    HIGH    SCHOOL    PRINCIPAL. 

The  Head  Master  has  a  number  of  important  and  difficult 
fimctions  to  perform  in  the  general  scheme  of  moral  training. 
He  is  the  haison  officer  between  the  school  and  the  parents. 
He  is  the  interpreter  to  the  pubhc  of  the  aims  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  school.  To  the  faculty  he  is  not  merely  an  adminis- 
trative superior;  he  is  both  counselor  and  friend.  To  the 
students  (besides  being  judge  and  court  of  appeal)  he  is  a 
quickening,  %italizing  influence,  a  perennial  source  of  encour- 
agement. Moreover,  he  represents  the  school  to  the  alunmi, 
and  endeavors  to  make  them  realize  their  part  in  fostering  the 
ideals  of  the  school  and  in  maintaining  as  an  active  force  for 
good  that  larger  community  which  is  made  up  of  past  and 
present  pupils. 

THE   TEACHEB. 

The  Head  Master  sets  the  scene  for  these  acti^'ities  of  the 
school  out  of  which  moral  training  grows.  The  organization 
of  the  school  and  the  final  control  of  policy  are  in  his  hands. 
But  it  is  the  teacher  who  has  the  close  and  constant  daily 
contact  with  the  pupil.  His,  therefore,  is  the  gi-eat  molding 
influence:  "As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school."  Day  after  day, 
by  word  and  deed  he  touches  the  emotions,  influences  the 
thoughts,  guides  and  inspires  the  actions  of  the  pupils  vdih. 
whom  he  comes  into  intimate  contact.  The  teacher  stands 
before  his  class  an  open  book  read  by  them  at  all  times.  There 
is  no  more  alert  audience  than  a  group  of  pupils.  ''Actions 
speak  louder  than  words."  Therefore,  the  teacher's  ideals  of 
life,  his  habits  of  action,  his  character,  are  making  daily  impress 
on  the  lives  of  his  pupils,  and  are  received  by  them  as  his  real 
teaching  concerning  character  and  citizenship. 

Included  in  our  report  we  present  a  professional  code  of 
ethics  for  the  teachers,  as  well  as  two  moral  codes  for  pupils. 
Kxperience  has  shown  us  that  student  participation  in  school 
government  appears  to  be  an  important  means  of  promoting 
worthy  citizenship  training  in  the  school.* 

*  By  permission: —  See  the  Twenty-fifth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education,  Part  H. 
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A  school  wishing  to  introduce  student  participation  will  do 
well  to  consider  the  following  conclusions,  drawn  from  a  study 
of  practice  throughout  the  country  for  two  decades. 

a.  Student  participation  should  be  introduced 
gradually. 

h.  The  machinery  for  its  administration  should 
be  simple. 

c.  The  students  themselves  must  desire  in  a 
genuine  way  to  participate  in  the  government  of 
the  school. 

d.  The  faculty  must  be  sympathetic,  patient 
and  willing  in  every  way  to  make  the  movement  a 
success.  Student  participation  is  necessarily  a  co- 
operative matter. 

e.  The  plan  must  provide  for  means  by  which  all 
students  are  given  opportunities  to  participate  in  the 
government  of  the  school. 

Student  participation  seems  to  aid  in  developing  important 
qualities,  such  as  responsibility,  initiative,  leadership,  fellow- 
ship, school  pride,  and  a  respect  for  law  and  order. 

To  assist  others  in  the  organization  and  control  of  student 
participation  we  have  included  constitutions  of  student  coun- 
cils now  in  use  in  some  of  the  Boston  high  schools. 

STUDENT   GROUP   ACTIVITIES.* 

The  word  "extra-curricular"  as  commonly  applied  to  student 
group  activities  is  something  of  a  misnomer.  It  is  questionable 
whether  it  is  wise  to  use  a  term  which  seems  to  make  a  decided 
separation  between  the  curriculum  itself  and  activities  which 
have  their  rise  in  the  curriculum.  Since,  however,  the  con- 
notation of  the  term  is  generally  understood,  it  will  doubtless 
continue  to  be  used  until  a  better  one  is  accepted  by  educators. 

CHARACTER   VALUES    OF   SCHOOL    CLUBS. 

The  following  character  values  are  claimed  for  school  clubs: 
(1)  They  furnish  the  opportunity  for  adolescent  boys  and 
girls  to  express  themselves  in  wholesome  and  recreative  instead 
of  dangerous  activities.  (2)  They  serve  as  a  training  ground 
for  leadership,  not  self-appointed  or  self-willed,  but  a  socially- 

*  By  permission: —  See  the  Twenty-fifth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education,  Part  XL 
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minded  leadership.  (3)  They  offer  training  in  co-operative 
team  work.  (4)  They  provide  an  opportmiity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  loyalty.  (5)  They  help  to  develop  character  by  the  over- 
coming of  unsocial  or  purely  individualistic  tendencies. 

Among  many  clubs  it  is  possible  for  each  pupil  to  find  a 
place  where,  led  by  his  individual  tastes  and  interests,  he  may 
learn  to  follow  as  well  as  to  lead,  to  co-operate  as  well  as  to 
initiate.  Loyal  "fellowship,"  leadership,  co-operation,  and 
initiative  may  be  developed  through  club  organizations. 

PRINCIPLES   UNDERLYING   A    CLUB    PROGRAM. 

For  a  successful  club  program  the  following  principles  should 
be  observed. 

1.  Time  should  be  set  aside  for  the  club  activities. 

2.  Only  those  clubs  should  be  introduced  which 
meet  the  aims  of  education. 

3.  Enough  clubs  should  be  included  in  the  social 
program  so  that  the  varied  interest  of  all  pupils  may 
be  met. 

4.  Each  club  should  be  sponsored  by  a  teacher  who 
is  interested  in  individuals  as  wejl  as  in  subjects,  and 
who  knows  how  to  work  by  indirect  and  suggestive 
methods. 

5.  Each  club  must  stand  for  something  worth  while 
so  that  it  will  hold  the  interest  of  its  members. 

6.  Guidance  of  pupils  in  choice  of  clubs  is  often 
necessary. 

A  list  is  given  of  twenty-four  different  clubs  found  in  second- 
ary schools  of  the  country,  with  the  purpose  of  each  and  the 
type  of  student  activity  represented  by  each. 

Next  we  call  attention  to  the  character  values  of  (a)  the 
High  School  Library  and  (6)  the  various  forms  of  Visual  Aids 
including: 

1.  Sculpture.  2.  Mural  Tablets.  3.  The  flag.  4.  An- 
nouncements of  Student  Activities.  5.  Honor  Rolls.  6. 
Thrifts  and  other  Educational  Charts.  7.  Fibns.  8.  Ex- 
hibition Cases.  9.  Exhibits.  10.  Moral  Code  Posters. 
11.     Messages  through  Art  Display  Posters. 

(Copies  of  large  display  posters,  issued  by  the  Mather  Co., 
Chicago,  111.,  are  included.) 

The  character  values  which  may  be  obtained  from  each 
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subject  in  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school  are  analyzed, 
organized  and  presented.  For  this  purpose  the  curriculum  has 
been  divided  as  follows: 

1.  Social  Studies.  2.  Enghsh  Composition  and  Literature. 
3.  Foreign  Languages.  4.  Mathematics.  5.  The  Sciences. 
6.  Music.  7.  Art.  8.  Commercial  Subjects.  9.  Domestic 
Arts.     10.     Physical  Education  for  boys  and  girls. 

In  addition,  we  have  studied  various  specific  forms  of  per- 
sonality records,  with  which  we  have  experimented  for  many 
years.  Definite  suggestions  for  the  necessary  administrative 
technique  relating  to  these  records  are  given.  Abundant 
material  has  been  supplied  for  special  instruction  by  section 
and  home  room  teachers  as  well  as  a  list  of  specific  school 
situations  in  which  character  traits  are  stressed. 

We  have  included  also  in  our  report  twenty-four  pages  of 
quotations  classified  under  the  headings  responsibility,  justice, 
strength,  good-will  and  loyalty,  as  well  as  an  extensive  bibli- 
ography on  the  subject. 

In  presenting  our  report,  we  do  so  with  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  in  the  nature  of  a  definite  forward  step  in  organized 
material,  which  will  be  of  assistance  to  administrators  and 
teachers,  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  charge,  and  that  it 
may  assist  the  secondary  schools  in  achieving  their  great  aim  • — 
"to  equip  pupils  as  fully  as  possible  with  the  habits,  insights, 
and  ideals  that  will  enable  them  to  make  America  true  to  its 
traditions  and  its  best  hopes."  * 

Survey  on  Character  and  Citizenship  Training  in  the 
Boston  Public  Schools. 

In  the  autumn  of  1927  Mr,  Henry  A.  PuUiam  of  Paducah, 
Kentucky,  visited  Boston  and  spent  several  days  in  the  public 
schools,  observing  patiently  and  thoughtfully  the  attitude  of 
teachers  and  pupils  towards  the  program  in  citizenship  and 
character  development. 

Mr.  Pulliam  makes  no  pretensions  of  being  an  educator; 
by  profession  he  is  an  engineer.  He  is,  however,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  children  and  is  favored  with  leisure 
time  for  the  study  of  social  and  economic  problems. 

When  Mr.  Pulliam  had  completed  his  observations  in  the 
schools  and  was  about  to  leave  the  city,  the  Superintendent 

*  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  (1917)  No.  51. 
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asked  him  if  at  his  convenience  he  would  write  his  impressions 
or  criticisms  of  what  he  had  observed.  The  report  of  Mr. 
Pulham  is  so  inteUigent,  so  dispassionate,  and  so  illuminating, 
that  with  the  author's  kind  permission  I  am  submitting  it  in  its 
entirety. 

REPORT  OF  MR.  HENRY  A.  PULLIAM. 

I  write  to  j'ou  the  impressions  of  my  survey  of  the  citizen- 
ship and  character  education  work  being  done  in  the  Boston 
Pubhc  Schools. 

The  impressions  are  not  those  of  the  professional  edu- 
cator. My  profession  is  civil  engineering  and  my  interest  in 
citizenship  education  is  largely  an  outgrowth  of  a  modest  part 
in  Kentucky  politics  during  the  last  six  years.  I  have  given 
considerable  study,  as  an  office  holder,  to  educational  admin- 
istration and  finance,  and  during  these  last  few  years  to  char- 
acter and  citizenship  education. 

This  survey  of  twelve  days  was  directed  to  a  determination 
of  the  results  that  are  being  attained  by  this  work  in  Boston, 
so  far  as  such  can  be  gauged.  I  am  interested  also  in  the 
applicability  of  the  methods  in  use  to  public  schools  elsewhere. 
Hence  the  survey  was  utilitarian  rather  than  technical. 

METHODS  USED. 

Your  familiarity  with  the  methods  in  use  dismisses  any 
need  of  my  dwelling  on  them.  Briefly,  they  seem  to  be  about 
as  follows:  A  specified  period  of  fifteen  minutes  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  day's  work,  the  latter  ten  minutes  of  which 
is  allotted  to  citizenship  and  character  education;  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  teachers  in  the  work,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
use  of  specialists;  talks  on  ethics  by  teachers,  forum  discussions 
by  teachers  and  pupils;  stories,  songs,  dramatics,  duty  projects, 
making  character  stimulating  posters,  displays,  thrift  clubs, 
helpful  clubs,  courtesy  clubs,  self-government,  safety  councils  — 
all  with  the  object  of  giving  both  the  theory  and  practice  of 
good  citizenship  and  right  living;  a  monthly  variation  in 
progress  synchronized  throughout  the  school  system  to  em- 
phasize in  succession  different  virtues  and  phases  of  character 
development ;  and  a  monthly  bulletin  supplied  to  all  the  teachers 
containing  suggestions,  stories,  short  dramas  and  other  aids 
to  the  work,  contributions  to  the  bulletin  being  by  teachers 
as  well  as  from  other  sources. 
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It  sctMMs  lo  he  r(>}ili/('(l  by  mU  I(>!1(I(MS  in  (liis  work  with  whom 
I  tiilkcd  I  hilt  lh(>  pnvsiMjt  iiu'tliods  arc  lontativo  anil  subject 
to  any  im|)jx)vomtM\ts  which  oxtcnaivo  ix^scareh  in  the  field  of 
(•iti/.eiiship  and  charactcM-  traiiiiiij;  whenever  it  may  he  made, 
eith(>r  imdiM-  piibHc  or  private  auspices,  shall  demonstrate  to  be 
|M)ssible. 

UlfiSm.rs    OM'IWINKD     KUOM     (  rriZKNSlllC     AND     I  HAU.Vl  rKU     KDU- 

CA'nON  IN  uosroN. 
Soim^  ot"  tlu»  nvsults  of  tlu>  character  and  citizenship  work  aix* 
tangible  em>u^;h  to  [)c  discerned  by  the  teachei"s  and  [vux^nts. 
lI(>\vev(M*,  the  most  im|x)rtant  ix^sults  niv  naturally  thost^  of 
th(>  futun\  n>sults  that  can  ho  measuivd  now  only  by  deduc- 
tion, by  ihc  use  of  comnu>n  s(M»se  and  ctmimon  knowled,i?i> 
alH)ut  tlu'  characttM*  tniininj!;  methods  which  every  good  jviivnt 
utilises  to  a  git>attM'  or  lesser  extent.  In  making  this  survey  1 
was  not  of  course  t^xjHH'ting  the  ix\sults  of  character  work  to  W 
as  easily  mt\asui'ed  as,  for  t»xampU\  pivticieney  in  sjx^Uing  and 
arithmetic.  KurthernuMw  it  was  not  ex^vcted  that  the  ivsults 
achievetl  witli  \\\c  t-hildnMi  wln^  have  had  this  training  fmni 
oiw  to  four  y(\'us.  while  the  teaching  stafY  an^  wivstling  with 
nmv  ideas  and  pn>ceilures,  an*  a  full  measuix*  oi  the  etlicacy  of 
the  plan.  II  is  naturally  to  Iv  t*x{vcted  that  when  ehildivn 
havt>  hail  a  full  sci\ool  life  i>f  fn>m  (Mght  io  twelve  years  of  this 
work,  t^sjHH'ialiy  when  (hc>  i\aM>  hail  it  tlu\>ugh  high  school 
and  i\\c  t(>acluMs  ha\t*  additional  t^xiH'riemv  in  the  new  inethods, 
a  miMT*  complett*  estimatt*  of  tlu>  n^sults  can  Iv  made.  The 
ivsulls  lnM\>  ix'coiik^l  consi>quently  an*  taken  nuMvly  as  a  ten- 
t.atixc  [HMtiasal, 

KKSl'Ll'S    NOrUKO    l\    Si  llOOl.. 

An  obvStMVtM-  in  svune  of  the  class  iliscussions  will  easiK  {xm-- 
iHUve  tin*  unusual  ability  oi  the  i'hildn*n  in  makittg  distinctioiis 
lH*twi*en  right  and  wnMig.  and  the  inten*si  which  the\  evimv 
in  such  ilistinctions.  This  moral  knowlcdgv,  which  the  teachei"s 
an*  carrying  to  the  childn*n.  seemed  ver>  i^bviously  in  exivss 
of  that  which  childn*n  an*  accustonu*d  to  acquin*  at  their  iv- 
sjvetivi*  agv*s  To  listen  to  vsonu*  of  the  discussions  is  to  s<h* 
very  cU*arl\  how  the\  n*ivive  this  n\oral  ki\i>wledgv. 

li\  n*g:vnl  to  putting  this  knowlcdgv  into  pnictiiv,  which  is 
natunilly  vM"  mon*  innH>r(ana*,   (hen*  wen*  indicatioits  i^f  v<ub- 
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stantial  results,  some  of  which  were  tangible  and  others  deduc- 
iblo,  but  none  the  less  obvious  to  even  a  mediocre  studont  of 
human  nature. 

Among  the  tangible  results  noted  and  reported  was  testimony 
by  some  masters  that  their  schools  nm  more  smoothly  aiui 
with  less  disciplining  since  this  work  was  inaugurated.  There 
were  reports  of  less  truancy.  However,  some  masters  said 
that  they  had  not  boon  able  to  notice  any  difference  in  the 
operation  of  the  school. 

I  found  three  reports  of  less  police  a(!tioii  concerning  bu<l 
l)oys  in  neighborhoods,  less  profanity  coming  to  notice  than 
formerly  and  a  more;  respectful  attitude  of  pupils  toward 
teachers.  No  master  with  whom  I  talked  reported  conditions 
as  worse  than  before  th(^  character  and  citizenship  work  was 
inaugurated.     None  roportcul  harm  done  by  tiiis  new  training. 

At  the  Boys'  Disciplinary  School  it  was  stated  that  since 
the  citizenship  and  character  training  was  started  then^  has 
been  a  reduction  in  conunitments  to  that  school,  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  numbers  sent  to  court  for  action. 

In  several  places  [  was  informed  that  f)ai'ents  had  expressed 
themselves  to  teachers  and  to  masters  as  having  noticed  im- 
provement in  their  children,  although  the  amount  of  this  sort 
of  testimony  that  1  could  locate  was  very  limited.  Most  of 
the  teachers  appeared  to  have  slight  contact  with  the  homes. 
I  could  find  no  evidence  of  there  having  been  adverse  criticism 
from  parents  at  any  time  since  the  course  began.  It  occurred 
to  me,  and  has  probably  b(!en  considered  in  your  ofhce,  that 
(luestionnaires  concerning  the  character  education  might  to 
advantages  be  addressed  to  the  parents  sonu;  time  soon,  and,  in 
the  course  of  years,  to  the  alumni  who  have  had  this  work. 

Among  a  veiy  few  ttuichers  there  was  some  adverse  criticism 
of  the  courses.  These  were  undoubtedly  in  a  very  small 
minority.  Among  these  few  the  character  work  was  con- 
sidered as  a  wastt;  of  time,  and  likely  to  make  hypoci-ites  and 
prigs  of  the  children.  They  believed  that  but  few  of  the 
teachers  would  read  the  bulletin  and  all  were  opposed  to  making 
contributions  to  it  on  account  of  the  extra  work  it  entailed.  I 
believe  that  there  an;  others  who  are  adverse  to  the;  character 
work  and  would  have  talked  in  similar  vein  had  I  not  Ix'on  a 
stranger  and  had  they  not  considered  it  a  matter  of  policy  oi- 
loyalty  to  keep  their  opinions  (o  themselves.     Nevertheless,  the 
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(Hmntity  and  cvuU'nt,  Hinccril.y  of  tlu^  fiivoi'ablo  testimony  for 
holli  the  coiirHOH  and  the  bulletin  was  convincing  to  me  that 
(he  }uIv(M-se  opinions  are  held  by  a  very  small  percentage  of 
(he  leaching  lorce, —  possibly  well  under  five  or  ten  per  cent, 
ii  nnieh  smaller  number  Ihaii  I  expected  of  a  new  process. 

KKFlOt'T   ON    TIIK    TEACFIEUS. 

It)  \i(>w  of  (he  fact  that  sev(>ral  thousand  teachers  in  Boston 
are  (tailed  upon  each  day  (o  iiisdll  in  more  than  a  hundred 
(housand  rhiidicn  a  (raining  in  good  workmanship,  kindness, 
i-eliabili(.y,  veracity  and  oduM'  d(>sinible  (raits  of  character,  I 
was  interested  in  wha(  e(Tec(,  (Jiis  work  was  having  on  the 
(cacthers  thems(>lves. 

This  also  is  something  thai,  can  be  estimated  best  by  obser- 
vation of  (h(>  work  in  progress  and  drawing  conmionsense 
conclusions,  although  some  tangible  evidence  was  available  in 
llu>  testimony  of  st)me  of  the  masters  that  the  schools  run 
smoother  since  the  character  work  was  started.  One  master 
statin!  that  in  his  oj)inion  tlu^  t(>achers  get  more  from  the  work 
than  d()(vs  th(»  average  individual  among  the  pupils. 

Tlie  tea(rh(M's  daily  concentration  on  this  species  of  ideas 
will,  according  to  the  laws  of  human  nature,  I  think  we  are 
sate  in  concluding,  have  an  influence  on  her  own  habits  of 
living  and  working. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  execution  of  the  work  which  I  saw, 
the  daily  concentration  of  the  teacher's  attention  on  that 
species  of  ideas,  can  be  expected  to  have  a  substajitial  influence 
on  her  work  and  life.  It  would  seem  to  nic  to  refute  many 
of  the  laws  of  human  nature  if  the  result  were  otherwise. 
Hence  I  am  utilizing  the  postulate  for  my  own  pur[X)se,  jind  I 
ofTcM-  it  to  you  meixdy  as  my  jx^i-sonal  deduction,  that  the  char- 
actter  tnlucational  work  as  given  in  your  schools  makes  for 
lx>tt.er  teachers  and  a  hotter  functioning  educational  system. 
Whatever  dii-ect  evidence  there  was  tendeci  to  substantiate 
rather  than  refute  this  postulate. 

It  is  the  opinion  In  some  (juarters,  1  found,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  haA'ing  the  teachers  contribute  to  the  monthly  bulletin 
is  very  helpful  to  these  contributors.  It  was  stated  that  it 
helps  to  develop  their  resourcefulness  in  dealing  with  char- 
acter situations  when  they  arise  in  class,  to  emphasize  in  their 
own  minds  the  character  work,  and  to  make  for  moiv  sti-ess 
on  character  throughout  tlu^  school  day.  This  opinion  would 
s(>em  to  squaix^  with  cotnmon  sense  and  with  natural  expectancy. 
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EFFECTS  ON  OTHER  SCHOOL  WOIIK. 

From  numerous  sources  there  was  offered  testimony  that 
the  stressing  of  such  character  traits  as  industry,  good  work- 
manship, self-rehance,  will-power  and  obedience  to  constituted 
authority,  has  resulted  in  better  work  by  the  pupils  in  their 
other  subjects.  If  this  be  accurate  it  may  be  just  to  conclude 
that  the  expenditure  of  fifteen  minutes  or  about  three  per  cent 
or  four  per  cent  of  each  school  day  in  character  work  may  be 
more  than  made  up  by  improved  work  in  the  other  studies. 
It  may  be  time  saved  rather  than  lost  to  the  other  school  work. 
At  any  rate  it  can  be  accepted  that  very  little  improvement 
in  a  pupil's  attitude  can  account  for  a  three  or  four  points 
higher  grade,  where  grading  is  done  on  the  system  of  100 
points  being  perfect. 

There  was  also  testimony  from  some  individuals  that  where 
the  teacher  had  been  successful  in  administering  the  character 
work  the  improved  conduct  and  tetter  work  by  the  pupils 
made  her  other  class  work  less  arduous  and  trying. 

CONJECTURE    AS   TO   EFFECTS   ON    FUTURE    SOCIAL   AND 
POLITICAL  PROGRESS. 

Since  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  improvements  in  our 
political  and  social  organization  can  be  assisted  by  newspapers, 
books  and  other  publications,  by  certain  club  activities  and 
other  secular  agencies,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
ideas  which  accomplish  good  for  the  body  politic  and  for  the 
individual  citizen  when  utilized  by  these  agencies  can  be  equally 
effective  when  made  available  through  the  schools  to  the 
growing  young  citizen. 

In  fact,  when  we  consider  the  plasticity  of  the  young  mind, 
and  its  Nature-endowed  appetite  and  enthusiasm  for  good, 
the  possible  future  benefits  of  this  work  appear  most  vast  in 
scale,  especially  when  the  methods  have  been  perfected  by 
years  of  experience  and  research,  and  preparation  for  character 
training  has  become  a  part  of  every  teacher's  professional 
education. 

Since  some  civic  and  social  ideas  can  be  grasped  best  by 
children  after  they  have  reached  the  high  school  age,  mora 
pronounced  results  than  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  observing 
can  be  expected  after  the  inauguration  of  your  proposed  sys- 
tem of  character  and  citizenship  work  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  city. 
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Today  you  can  truthfully  say  in  Boston  that  you  are  not 
stopping  after  having  given  to  the  future  citizen  a  mental 
training  and  a  store  of  useful  information,  but  that  you  are 
making  a  deliberate  and  intelligent  effort,  as  a  city-wide  policy 
of  your  school  administration,  to  insure  that  this  training  and 
knowledge  will  be  put  to  beneficent  uses  for  the  individual 
and  for  the  future  political  and  social  life  of  the  Republic. 

PERFECTING  THE  METHODS. 

The  work  as  a  whole  seems  to  be  so  effectively  developing 
and  so  much  devotion  and  sacrifice  is  evident  among  the 
school  forces  that  I  hesitate  to  mention  even  the  few  elements 
of  weakness  which  appeared  to  me. 

You  have  many  of  the  problems  of  the  pioneer,  and  if  I  did 
not  mention  whatever  I  saw  of  weakness  in  the  work  I  should 
be  detracting  from  the  force  of  the  commendations  which  I 
can  so  sincerely  render, —  and  I  should  not  be  following  your 
request. 

Uniform  excellence  was  not  expected  or  found.  Some  few, 
apparently  very  competent  teachers  whom  I  saw,  can,  I  believe, 
get  more  vital  results  in  their  character  work.  It  would 
appear  to  be  a  case  of  not  realizing  the  vast  possibilities  inherent 
in  the  work.  It  is  new.  It  is  discouraging,  for  results  are 
of  the  subsurface  variety.  One  does  not  see  easilj^  the  growth 
in  what  he  is  doing.  In  engineering  it  could  be  compared  to 
building  a  very  intricate  and  difficult  underground  system  where 
the  work  was  covered  as  fast  as  completed,  as  against  the  satis- 
faction of  building  a  bridge  which  stands  out  visible  to  the 
builder  and  to  the  world.  Hence  character  work,  as  one 
master  remarked,  will  always  demand  more  encouragement, 
more  inspiration,  to  be  effective,  than  other  more  measurable, 
even  though  less  important,  phases  of  education. 

It  was  said  in  various  quarters  that  the  results  achieved  in 
any  school  depend  largely  on  the  attitude  of  the  master. 
There  was  some  evidence  to  support  this  statement,  as  would 
be  expected  in  a  work  so  dependent  on  encouragement  and 
enthusiasm,  although  some  teachers  seemed  to  be  doing  very 
well  regardless  of  the  attitude  of  the  master. 

Some  of  the  work  intended  to  aid  character  may  miss  the 
mark,  but  none  that  I  saw  could  be  called  harmful  to  character. 
This  more  or  less  innocuous  work  might  be  noticed,  for  example, 
in  some  of  the  dramatics,  games  and  stories,  and  in  some  of 
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the  talks  by  the  teacher  on  ethical  values  where  they  become 
too  abstract  and  removed  from  the  children's  familiar  prob- 
lems. This  also  is  a  minority  condition  which  will  tend  to 
disappear,  I  believe,  as  the  teachers  increase  in  skill  and 
experience  in  this  new  work. 

It  may  be  noticed,  too,  with  a  very  few  teachers,  that  some 
of  the  "forums"  or  ''discussions"  by  the  children  of  ethical 
matters  can  easily  take  on  the  forms  of  mere  quizzing  and 
exhorting  by  the  teacher.  This  latter  manner  of  handling  the 
class  in  discussion  of  right  and  wrong  is  easier  and  calls  for 
less  resourcefulness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  than  does  her 
attempt  to  guide  a  general  "forum"  discussion  by  the  pupils, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  suggest,  restrain,  temper,  require 
courtesy  of  a  pupil  to  another  and  direct  the  course  of  a  gen- 
eral debate  without  seeming  to  be  too  much  the  guardian  of 
order.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  greater  the  part  taken 
by  the  pupil  the  more  he  is  forming  his  own  code  and  helping 
to  raise  the  group  code  of  right  and  wrong.  Forums  are,  of 
course,  more  applicable  to  older  children.  I  have  seen  a 
whole  class  "on  its  toes"  in  attention  to  a  general  discussion, 
where,  on  the  other  hand,  in  one  class  of  forty  I  coimted  only 
five  children  who  were  giving  the  least  evidence  of  attention 
to  the  teacher's  treatment  of  ethical  matters  in  the  conventional 
recitational  manner. 

Although  story-telling  and  story-reading  are  generally  recog- 
nized as  having  a  place  in  character  training,  yet  they  may 
become  a  constant  temptation  to  a  teacher  as  the  easiest  way 
to  fill  the  ten-minute  character  and  citizenship  period,  when 
some  of  the  other  methods  requiring  more  initiative  could  well 
be  given  more  prominence.  This,  however,  seems  hardly 
likely  to  become  a  grave  drawback.  Another  minor  comment 
might  concern  the  need  in  a  very  few  places  to  avoid  spending 
the  character  training  effort  on  trifles. 

If  there  is  any  outstanding  need  it  would  appear  to  be  that 
of  bringing  a  realization  of  the  benefits  and  importance  of  the 
work  to  those  masters  and  teachers  who  do  not  yet  appreciate 
its  significance.  We  can  feel  some  certainty  that  the  teacher 
of  the  near  future  will  see  her  advancement  in  her  profession 
gauged  to  a  large  extent  by  her  success  in  character  building 
as  well  as  by  her  proficiency  in  what  are  today  called  purely 
academic  subjects,  and  her  educational  qualifications.  It 
possibly  is  not  too  much  to  prophesy  that  the  time  is  by  no 
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means  in   the   distant  future   when   the   teacher's  character- 
moulding  abiUtics  will  be  the  chief  criterion  of  her  proficiency. 

BOSTON    PRACTICE    COMPARED    WITH    OTHER    CHARACTER 
EDUCATIONAL   METHODS. 

In  some  essential  points  the  Boston  character  education 
differs  from  that  of  some  other  schools  in  the  country.  For 
example,  some  schools  have  the  ethical  training  given  not  by 
the  regular  teachers  but  by  specialists  especially  equipped  for 
the  work.  In  some  such  schools  the  character  education  work 
is  not  given  every  day  as  in  Boston.  In  one  well-known  school 
it  is  confined  to  a  period  of  20  minutes  per  week;  in  another, 
a  40-minute  period  each  week. 

The  Boston  method  of  having  about  10  minutes  each  day 
devoted  to  character  work,  assuming  that  the  first  five  minutes 
of  the  15-minute  period  is  consumed  by  calling  the  roll,  an- 
noimcements  and  other  routine,  is  a  daily  reminder  to  both 
pupils  and  teachers  of  the  ultimate  and  great  object  of  public 
education.  Habit  formation  would  likely  achieve  better 
results  due  to  daily  attention  to  the  matters  at  hand  than  to 
a  treatment  once  a  week.  However,  once  a  week,  as  in  these 
other  schools,  or  even  once  a  year,  is  to  be  preferred  to  not 
at  all. 

The  Boston  method  of  having  the  character  work  handled 
by  all  the  teachers,  instead  of  by  specialists  who  go  from  room 
to  room,  has  some  distinct  advantages,  as  far  as  I  can  judge. 
Undoubtedly  more  skill  in  some  phases  of  the  work  can  be 
expected  from  the  teacher  who  specializes  in  the  work.  But 
when  we  remember  that  character  is  something  that  needs 
attention  throughout  the  day,  that  it  cannot  be  learned  entirely 
out  of  a  book  nor  under  skillful  direction  for  ten  minutes  a 
day,  we  see  the  benefits  of  allowing  the  teacher  who  follows 
the  children's  work  through  the  rest  of  the  day  to  keep  in 
touch  with  what  she  is  doing  in  the  character  and  citizenship 
period.  She  can  then  better  correlate  the  other  school  work 
with  it  and  find  more  aituations  for  practice  and  demonstration 
of  principles  which  are  being  considered  in  the  character 
courses.  The  teacher  who  at  the  beginning  of  each  day's 
work  has  focused  her  attention  on  developing  character  and 
has  centered  the  thoughts  of  her  pupils  on  this  as  a  great  objec- 
tive in  life,  is  better  prepared  to  make  the  entire  school  day 
contribute  to  the  character  training  of  the  children  than  would 
be  the  case  if  she  had  no  connection  with  the  character  and 
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citizenship  period.  The  Boston  method  is  hkely  the  less 
expensive.  It  distributes  also  whatever  benefits  the  character 
work  may  have  to  the  several  thousand  teachers  of  the  city. 
The  monthly  bulletin  or  teachers'  magazine  is  another  fea- 
ture of  the  Boston  practice  which  seems  to  be  well  adapted 
to  starting  and  developing  a  city-wide  program.  It  serves  not 
only  to  co-ordinate  and  standardize  the  work  throughout  the 
city  but  conveys  suggestions  which  should  be  especially  help- 
ful in  a  work  so  taxing  on  the  resourcefulness  and  ingenuity 
of  the  teacher.  If  it  did  nothing  else  but  induce  the  teachers 
to  make  contributions,  induce  them  to  give  study  to  character 
methods  and  write  of  them  for  the  use  of  others,  it  would  prob- 
ably more  than  justify  its  existence,  though  this  is  but  an  inci- 
dental and  by-product  benefit. 

ADAPTABILITY     OF     BOSTON    METHODS     TO     PUBLIC     SCHOOLS    IN 

GENERAL. 

The  Boston  method  should  lend  itself  to  adoption  in  other 
schools  without  great  difficulty.  However,  for  small  school 
systems,  or  for  single  schools,  it  would  likely  be  necessary  to 
procure  from  outside  sources  such  aids  as  the  monthly  bulletin 
and  other  literature.  It  would  of  course  be  possible  to  carry 
on  some  local  bulletin  work  in  multigraph  editions. 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

In  several  quarters  I  was  told  that  during  the  four  years  of 
experience  with  this  work  there  had  not  been  a  case  of  opposi- 
tion from  any  member  of  the  clergy  of  any  faith.  This  is 
of  particular  interest,  for  Boston  has  large  representations  of  all 
religions.  I  found  individuals  of  all  these  affiliations  co- 
operating without  lines  of  demarcation. 

It  would  seem  that  Boston  has  demonstrated  that  this 
is  a  work  to  which  people  of  all  creeds  can  lend  aid.  This  is 
about  what  anyone  who  understands  the  objects  and  methods 
of  the  work  would  anticipate. 

COMMENTS. 

If  faculty  meetings  are  held  in  the  different  schools  it  might 
be  a  good  place  to  have  specified  time  devoted  to  promoting 
the  spirit  necessary  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  character 
and  citizenship  work.  It  requires  more  inspiration  than  does 
arithmetic  and  other  subjects,  and  this  inspiration  can  come  from 
the  masters,  from  individual  teachers,  or  from  outside  speakers. 
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Probably  the  best  teachers  have  alwa}^s  given  attention  to 
character  training  when  the  occasion  demanded.  In  your 
system  even  the  best  teachers  are  given  more  opportunity 
for  such  practices  than  they  had  before  its  installation,  and 
occasions  can  be  made  by  the  teacher  to  occur. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  just  as  nearly  all  parents 
can  do  something  in  the  way  of  character  training  for  their 
children,  so  even  the  least  skilled  teacher  can  do  something 
in  that  direction.  This  would  refute  the  remark  that  is  often 
made  concerning  character  education  in  the  public  schools, 
that  with  the  general  average  of  teachers  very  meagre  results 
can  be  expected.  It  could  be  said  in  further  refutation,  that 
the  teacher,  unlike  prospective  parents,  must  pass  certain 
tests  of  her  qualifications,  must  be  well  above  average  intelli- 
gence, and  that  she  enters  her  work  with  more  training  than 
do  the  majority  of  even  the  best  fitted  young  parents. 

It  was  said  that  suggestive  outlines  are  being  prepared  for 
guiding  the  character  work  in  all  grades,  just  as  it  had  already 
been  done  for  the  sixth  grade,  the  first  grade  and  the  kinder- 
garten. These  additions  to  your  methods  should  add  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  work. 

In  the  proposed  high  school  courses  some  co-ordinating 
agency,  some  separate  publication,  such  as  the  monthly 
bulletin  as  utilized  in  the  elementary  grades,  should  prove 
desirable. 

I  admit  some  enthusiasm  in  contemplating  the  prospects  of 
results  from  a  properly  conducted  high  school  system  of  train- 
ing in  the  work,  and  I  hope  to  have  the  privilege  some  day  of 
observing  it  in  action  in  your  schools. 

In  conclusion,  and  in  view  of  the  pioneer  nature  of  your 
efforts,  it  is  hard  to  say  enough  in  praise  of  the  work  in  citizen- 
ship and  character  education  which  you  and  the  Boston  School 
Committee  are  carrying  forward.  Nor  can  too  much  be  said 
for  Mr.  Egan,  Miss  Carrigan,  Mr.  Patton  and  many  others 
who  are  giving  of  themselves  for  its  advancement.  The  Boston 
work  is  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  the  entire  country,  which 
sooner  or  later  will  follow  in  your  footsteps  and  profit  by  your 
experience,  your  errors  detected  and  obstacles  surmounted. 

I  appreciate  the  courteous  and  helpful  attitude  which  I 
encountered  in  this  survey,  and  wish  you  increasing  success, 
which  seems  assured  as  you  are  now  progressing. 
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TRAINING  OF  THE  EMOTIONS. 

Intimately  associated  with  character  development  is  the 
training  of  the  emotions.  The  one  suggests  the  other.  The 
work  in  character  development  in  our  schools  would  have 
naturally  led  to  the  need  of  education  of  the  emotions.  Wlien 
the  program  in  character  training  was  fairly  well  established, 
our  thoughts  turned  toward  this  related  problem.  Accord- 
ingly the  Superintendent  invited  a  group  of  teachers  to  make 
a  study  of  the  emotions  and  their  educability.  This  council 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William  F.  Linehan  of  the  Teachers 
College  has  approached  this  new  and  important  field  of  educa- 
tion with  rare  tact,  industry,  and  vision,  and  is  rapidly  enlist- 
ing the  interest  and  support  of  many  of  our  progressive  teachers. 

While  only  upon  the  threshold  of  this  great  movement,  we 
can,  however,  report  considerable  progress.  In  the  last 
Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  it  was  recorded  that  the 
council  had  published  a  school  document  entitled,  "The  Edu- 
cability of  the  Emotions;  A  Suggested  Discussion  Approach." 
During  the  current  year  it  has  made  an  inestimable  contribu- 
tion, "Controlling  Fear." 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  fear  is  its  universality.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  one  is  absolutely  free  from  its  influence.  An 
eminent  psychologist  in  discussing  the  subject  frankly  declares 
that  he  has  never  overcome  completely  a  deeply  intrenched 
fear.  He  says,  "Probably  my  own  fear  in  the  dark  has  made 
me  particularly  interested  in  this  problem.  My  reactions  in 
the  dark  are  chaotic  and  more  or  less  infantile." 

Imaginative  fear  is  the  root  of  superstition  and  is  more 
intricately  interwoven  with  human  conduct  than  is  generally 
conceded.  Imaginative  fear  or  superstition  frequently  over- 
masters intelligence.  It  was  Madam  de  Stahl  who  remarked 
that  she  did  not  believe  in  ghosts  but  that  she  was  afraid  of 
them. 

Many  boys  will  appreciate  the  experience  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie. In  boyhood  he  was  fortunate  in  having  an  uncle  who 
at  eventide  told  him  stories  and  taught  him  songs  about  the 
heroic  Scottish  patriots.  In  Carnegie's  own  language:  "There 
were  two  roads,"  he  writes,  "by  which  to  return  from  my 
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uncle's  house.  .  .  .  One  along  the  eerie  churchyard  of  the 
Abbey  among  the  dead,  where  there  was  no  light;  and  the 
other  along  the  lighted  streets  by  way  of  May  Gate.  When  it 
became  necessary  for  me  to  go  home,  my  uncle,  with  a  wicked 
pleasure,  would  ask  which  way  I  was  going.  Thinking  what 
Wallace  would  do,  I  always  stoutly  replied  that  I  was  going 
by  the  Abbey.  .  .  .  Trying  to  whistle  to  keep  up  my 
courage,  I  would  plod  through  the  darkness  falling  back  in  all 
emergencies  upon  the  thought  of  what  Wallace  would  do  if 
he  had  met  with  any  foe,  natural  or  supernatural." 

A  real  disciple  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  could  never  give  up. 
He  would  die  first. 

The  Boston  Council  on  the  Educability  of  the  Emotions 
warns  teachers  and  parents  against  undue  introspection  on 
the  part  of  pupils.  It  finds,  however,  many  instances  where 
children  are  conscious  of  emotional  conflicts  and  are  struggling 
heroically  for  control.  One  pupil  describes  his  conflict  as 
follows: 

WAR. 

There  is  a  war  going  on  with  two  parts  of  my  mind. 
This  war  is  over  a  fear.  One  part  said,  "This  fear  is 
terrible,  and  something  terrible  is  going  to  happen." 
The  second  part  said,  "Nonsense,  this  is  all  foolish- 
ness, and  I  am  right."  This  fear  is  to  walk  under  a 
ladder  which  is  said  to  bring  bad  luck.  I  have  not 
declared  peace,  for  I  haven't  decided  who  has  won.  I 
will  have  to  let  the  fight  go  on  till  some  day  one  side 
will  win. 

Self-assertion,  like  all  emotional  trends,  requires  direction 
and  control.  Like  all  emotions  likewise  it  may  become  help- 
ful or  harmful.  Positively  speaking,  self-assertion  assists  in 
the  cultivation  of  individuality,  in  independence  of  action. 
On  the  negative  side  it  produces  certain  complexes.  The 
inferiority  complex  may  arise  from  physical  imperfections, 
xmfortunate  environment,  lack  of  sympathy  or  appreciation; 
from  shame,  ridicule,  or  consciousness  of  disadvantage  in 
comparison  with  others. 

The  remedies  for  such  disorders  are  rational  readjustment, 
the  establishment  of  self-confidence,  encouragement  in  the 
performance  of  tasks,  and  an  experience  of  the  joy  of  achieve- 
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ment.  Unquestionably,  sarcasm  or  ridicule  should  be  taboo 
in  dealing  with  sensitive  children.  One  pupil  tells  her  sad 
experience  as  follows: 

FEAR   OF   RIDICULE. 

The  greatest  fear  in  my  school  life  is  to  be  laughed 
at.  When  I  first  started  school  I  knew  very  little 
English,  because  I  came  from  Europe.  When  I 
gathered  enough  courage  to  say  a  few  words  in  front 
of  the  class,  they  were  badly  pronounced  and  caused 
laughter. 

An  incident  that  I  shall  never  forget  occurred  one 
day  when  I  was  talking  to  a  group  of  people  and  mis- 
pronounced a  word,  and  one  person  in  that  group 
whom  I  most  admired  made  fun  of  my  pronunciation. 
A  lump  rose  in  my  throat,  tears  came  to  my  eyes,  and 
I  felt  I  would  much  rather  go  back  to  Europe  than 
speak  Enghsh  again. 

I  am  five  years  in  this  country,  and  have  not  quite 
overcome  that  fear  yet,  but  I  hope  in  the  years  to  come 
to  be  perfectly  at  ease  in  a  group  of  people. 

Conversely:  "A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of 
gold  in  pitchers  of  silver." 

Many  of  these  emotional  tendencies  develop  very  early  in 
the  life  of  a  child  and  are  shaped  largely  by  environment. 
Speaking  of  his  laboratory  work  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Dr.  Watson  says: 

I  have  tried  many  experiments  and  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  first  few  years  are  the  all- 
important  ones  for  shaping  the  emotional  life  of  the 
child.  We  have  centralized  on  teaching  the  child 
proper  conventional  habits  of  study  and  conduct, 
while  neglecting  almost  entirely  his  emotional  train- 
ing. In  so  far  as  I  have  learned  from  my  work,  I 
should  say  that  it  shows  first,  that  parents  and  second 
the  early  grade  teachers  equally  must  share  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  or  marring  the  emotional  life  of  the 
average  child. 

Parents  and  teachers  should  realize  that  the  future  careers 
of  children  are  dependent  largely  upon  the  development  of 
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instincts,  emotions  and  impulses  —  whether  they  be  properly 
directed,  misdirected,  or  thwarted,  and  our  task  is  magnified 
as  we  contemplate  the  vast  number  of  these  tendencies. 

In  the  presence  of  our  children  let  us  not  express  too  freely 
our  own  emotions  of  disHke;  our  fear,  anger,  contempt  and  dis- 
gust for  actions  we  dislike  and  for  persons  who  commit  them; 
let  us  rather  put  a  restraint  on  such  criticisms.  We  should, 
however,  freely  and  fully  express  the  emotions  of  gratitude, 
admiration,  wonder  and  love  which  we  feel  on  contemplating 
a  fine  action  or  a  noble  character. 

The  relation  between  emotional  tendencies  and  health  is 
reciprocal.  Emotional  arousals  or  conflicts  frequently  result 
from  physical  disorders,  and  health  in  turn  is  affected  by 
emotional  disturbances.  According  to  Dr.  Healy,  loneliness, 
homesickness,  speech  defects,  deformities,  unfortunate  family 
reputation,  and  physical  condition,  may  cause  emotional  dis- 
turbances. On  the  other  hand,  the  problems  of  shyness  and 
fear  of  recitation,  of  absentmindedness,  of  obstinacy  and 
unruliness,  of  lying,  etc.,  are  issues  which  may  call  for  as  careful 
an  analysis  and  understanding  as  those  clearly  morbid  condi- 
tions which  today  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  physicians. 

Suggestibility  is  a  fruitful  source  of  physical  alarm  and  dis- 
comfort. The  strong  and  sudden  emotional  reaction  to 
suffering,  pain,  or  grief  are  well  known.  Chameleon-like  we 
take  on  the  colors  of  our  environment.  Reason  seems  to  be 
temporarily  dethroned  and  a  mob  of  imaginary  imps  run  riot. 

How  we 
Walk  the  livelong  day,  and  watch  our  shadows; 
What  our  shadows  seem,  forsooth,  we  will  ourselves  be; 
Do  I  look  like  that?     You  think  me  that?     Then  I  am  that. 

There  is  a  Hindoo  legend  of  a  pious  pilgrim  who,  journeying 
toward  a  distant  city,  was  accosted  by  a  female  figure  of  ghastly 
mien  who  begged  leave  to  ride  beside  him  to  her  journey's  end. 

He  asked  her  who  she  was  and  she  replied,  "I  am  Cholera, 
but  I  will  spare  your  Hfe  if  you  carry  me  to  the  city."  "And 
how  many  lives  will  you  destroy  when  you  reach  the  city?" 
asked  the  pilgrim.  "Two  thousand,  no  more, no  less,"  was  the 
reply.  On  condition  that  the  victims  should  not  exceed  two 
thousand,  the  pilgrim  permitted  her  to  accompany  him.     On 
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a  subsequent  occasion  the  twain  mot  again  and  the  pilgrim 
reproached  the  woman :  "  You  failed  to  keep  your  agreement. 
You  promised  you  would  slay  not  more  than  two  thousand  and 
you  have  actually  slain  twenty  thousand."  "You  do  me  a 
great  injustice,"  replied  Cholera,  "I  slew  but  two  thousand, 
the  remainder  were  killed  by  my  sister.  Fear  or  Worry." 

It  is  needless  to  comment  upon  the  lesson  ('-iribodi(!d  in  this 
legend.  Incredible  is  the  mischief  wrought  by  fear  in  its 
various  forms  including  worry,  anxiety,  dread,  (kjpression, 
melancholy,  and  despondency.  We  teachers  and  parents 
must  awaken  to  our  responsibility.  We  must  study  the  emo- 
tional strivings  and  conflicts  of  our  diildren  and  aid  them  in 
making  instincts,  emotions  and  impulses  mons  directly  subj(!ct 
to  mental  and  volitional  life. 

May  I  suggest  a  f(;w  safeguards: 

One  of  these  is  the  constant  bestowal  of  what  Fred(!ric 
Ozanam  loved  to  call,  "The  alms  of  good  counsel." 

Others  are:  Self-control,  self-restraint,  self-denial,  a  8(3nse  of 
true  values,  worthy  comradeship,  wholesonu;  recnsation,  and 
whole-hearted  joyous  play. 

And  last  but  not  least:  Purity  of  mind,  of  body  and  of  heart. 

Inherent  and  fundamental  in  man's  nature  is  the  instinct 
for  worship.  Its  accompanying  emotions  are  admiration,  awe 
and  reverence  —  "a  blend  of  wonder,  fear  and  gratitude." 
Manifestly,  the  highest  ideal  of  the  race  is  the  worship  of  a 
Being,  infinitely  merciful  and  just.  The  emotions  are  not 
designless,  lliey  are  given  to  us,  I  believe,  as  a  vehicle,  by 
means  of  which  we  may  come  more  nsadily  and  perfectly  to  the 
knowledge,  love  and  service  of  God.  Here  and  here  alone  are 
Security  and  Peace.  Spiritual  health  is  our  ultimate  goal. 
The  words  of  the  Master  Physician  are  comforting  and 
reassuring: 

"Come  to  Me,  all  you  that  labor  and  are  burdened, 
and  I  will  refresh  you." 

Report  of  Dr.  William  F.  Linehan  for  the  Council  on  the 

Educability  of  the  Emotions. 

In  the  preceding  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 

the  chairman  of  the  council  on  the  educabihty  of  the  emotions 

has  kept  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  progress  that  had 
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been  made.     In  like  manner  he  now  submits  a  brief  statement 
of  the  work  of  the  council  during  the  past  year: 

I  am  submitting  herewith  a  report  regarding  progress  during 
the  current  academic  year  in  the  program  of  training  pupils' 
emotions. 

The  indirect  program,  which  would  aid  the  teacher  in  recog- 
nizing and  redirecting  the  pupil's  emotional  behavior  and  which 
was  established  by  the  publication  of  School  Document  No,  2, 
1927,  entitled  "The  Educabihty  of  the  Emotions,"  has  during 
the  current  year  been  maintained  or  enriched  in  the  following 
ways: 

(1)  Instruction  in  the  psychology  of  personality 
adjustment  has  been  continued  as  part  of  the  graduate 
curriculum  of  the  Teachers  College. 

(2)  Recent  scholarly  works  contributing  to  the 
teacher's  knowledge  of  the  emotional  foundations  of 
behavior  have  been  abundantly  added  to  the  Admin- 
istration Library  and  to  the  library  of  the  Teachers 
College. 

(3)  On  April  30,  at  the  beginning  of  Health  Week, 
the  Superintendent  delivered  over  the  radio  an  address 
to  parents  and  teachers  on  training  emotional  nature. 
In  regard  to  this  address  the  council  would  express 
its  gratification  and,  also,  its  hope  that  the  address 
may  become  available  in  printed  form. 

During  the  current  year  the  project  of  training  the  emotions 
has  concentrated  particularly  on  the  construction  of  a  direct 
program.  This  program  seeks  to  give  the  child  wholesome 
insights  into  emotional  nature,  thereby  aiding  him  in  rational, 
volitional  self-control  and  in  sympathetic  helpfulness  to  others. 
A  course  of  study,  applicable  to  the  fifth  and  successive  grades, 
has  been  pu Wished  as  School  Document  No.  2,  1928,  entitled, 
"Controlling  Fear."  Assuming  on  the  part  of  teachers  basic 
psychological  training  and  mature  sympathies,  the  course  of 
study  "Controlling  Fear"  gives  a  minimum  of  psychological 
theory.  Constructed  entirely  through  experiment  in  the  class- 
room, the  course  endeavors  concretely  to  outline,  step  bj^  step, 
methods  of  presentation  and  discussion,  offering  at  every  step 
ample  options  in  procedure.  Abundant  examples  are  given, 
with  classification,  of  pupils'  typical  fears,  objective  and  subtle. 
The  course  employs  especially  the  case  method,  the  method  of 
conference  on  concrete,  real-life  instances.     Through  the  cordial 
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co-operation  of  the  respective  principals  and  by  classroom 
teachers  selected  by  these  principals,  this  course  of  study  has 
been  established  in  the  following  schools  or  school  districts: 

English  High  School 

High  School  of  Commerce 

Memorial  High  School  (Girls) 

Bowdoin  School 

Christopher  Gibson  School 

Dearborn  School 

Edward  Everett  School 

Elihu  Greenwood  District 

Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate  School 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  School 

Shurtleff  School 
Having,  we  believe,  no  precedent,  the  course  of  study  in 
fear,  toilsomely  evolved,  may  for  the  present  serve  as  our 
model  method  in  building  what  we  should  urge  as  the  next  and 
concluding  course  in  the  direct  program  —  a  course  in  re- 
directing self-assertiveness.  The  course  of  study  in  controlling 
fear  has  concerned  itself  with  timidity,  lack  of  confidence,  un- 
desirable inhibitions  —  in  a  word,  with  the  avoidance  response. 
Our  next  and  concluding  course  would  concern  itself  with  the 
approach  response,  including  the  striving  for  self-expression, 
the  desire  for  recognition,  the  will-to-power.  Especially,  this 
course  might  aid  pupils  to  meet  thwarted  self-assertiveness  in 
more  direct  and  enlightened  ways  and,  in  the  face  of  thwarting, 
to  find  wholesome  compensatory  adjustments.  A  theory  of 
self-assertiveness  has  been  worked  out  by  the  chairman  and 
fully  discussed  with  experienced  teachers.  Some  of  these 
teachers  have  made  preliminary  experiment  with  the  theories 
presented.  Already  a  considerable  amount  of  illustrative  mate- 
rial has  been  collected.  Accordingly,  the  experimental  con- 
struction of  the  course  in  self-assertiveness  should  begin  early 
in  the  coming  academic  year  and  should  proceed  apace.  For 
this  project  the  council  on  the  educability  of  the  emotions 
would  welcome  the  appointment  of  an  associate  council  of 
classroom  teachers.  At  group  conferences  conducted  in  the 
final  weeks  of  school  the  teachers  applying  the  course  in  fear 
in  the  eleven  co-operating  schools  expressed  themselves  unani- 
mously as  willing  to  become  members  of  this  contemplated 
associate  council.  With  the  co-operation  of  this  associate 
council,  the  next  course  of  study  may,  division  by  division,  be 
immediately  established  in  the  schools. 
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In  substance,  the  council  would  respectfully  recommend  for 
your  approval,  besides  the  continuance  of  the  indirect  program 
maintaining  interest  in  the  rapidly  developing  psychology  of 
personality  adjustment,  these  two  immediate  and  comprehen- 
sive steps: 

(1)  The  extension  in  our  schools  of  the  course  of 
study  "Controlling  Fear." 

(2)  The  co-operative,  experimental  development 
of  a  second  and  concluding  course  of  study. 
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This  graph  shows  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  Boston 
pubhc  schools  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers.  Although  the 
tendency  has  been  to  reduce  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  still  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  pupils. 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

According  to  our  statistics  fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
in  the  pubhc  high  schools  of  Boston  are  pursuing  so-called 
commercial  courses.  They  are  taking  such  subjects  as  book- 
keeping, stenography,  salesmanship,  merchandising,  commer- 
cial law  and  geography,  together  with  a  substantial  amount  of 
social  subjects  and  English. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  developed  a  noticeable 
demand  in  business  houses  for  young  men  and  women  equipped 
for  clerical  routine  and  possessing  skill  in  manipulating  the 
office  machines  which  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number.  The 
question  is  constantly  arising  whether  business  concerns,  in 
the  future,  are  likely  to  call  for  these  routine  accomplishments 
and  manipulative  skills  to  a  greater  extent  than  for  prepara- 
tion in  the  traditional  commercial  subjects,  such  as  bookkeeping 
and  stenography. 

Teachers  of  commercial  subjects  are  desirous,  so  far  as 
possible,  of  anticipating  future  demands  of  business  and  of 
adjusting  school  programs  accordingly.  For  these  reasons  the 
friends  of  commercial  education  in  Boston  are  preparing  to 
make  a  very  thorough  investigation,  with  a  view  of  determining 
the  future  needs  of  business  and  of  reorganizing  curriculum  and 
procedure  more  definitely  in  accordance  therewith. 

The  history  of  commercial  education  must  be  studied. 
Curricula  must  be  formulated,  based  upon  the  experiences  of 
the  past  and  the  business  requirements  of  the  future,  so  far 
as  they  can  reasonably  be  ascertained. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  of  this  general  survey.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  School  Committee  delegated  Mr.  Ray- 
mond G.  Laird,  Head  Master  of  the  Boston  Clerical  School, 
to  visit  several  cities  of  the  country,  acquaint  himself  with  the 
present  status  and  tendencies  of  commercial  instruction,  and 
in  so  far  as  he  was  able,  to  ascertain  what  the  future  demands 
of  business  are  likely  to  be. 

I  am  presenting  herewith  the  results  of  Mr.  Laird's  studies. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  submitting  a  brief  outline  of  the  history 
of  commercial  education  in  Boston  prepared  by  Mr.  Louis  J. 
Fish,  Educational  Statistician  of  the  School  Department. 
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Commercial  Education  in  Retrospect. 
By  Louis  J.  Fish,  Educational  Statistician. 

There  was  a  little  trace  of  commercial  education  in  the 
American  colonies,  although  at  that  time  it  did  not  play  an 
important  part  in  the  school  system.  With  the  rising  impor- 
tance of  trade  in  the  eighteenth  century  "writing  schools," 
so  called,  came  into  prominence.  Young  men  of  good  families 
who  showed  more  aptitude  for  money  making  than  for  learning 
Latin  were  sent  to  the  writing  schools  to  learn  "good  hands 
and  accounts."  These  writing  schools  taught  an  elaborate 
system  of  penmanship,  arithmetic  in  forms  somewhat  fantastic, 
and  the  science  of  bookkeeping  complicated  and  made  intricate 
by  the  multitude  of  varying  monetary  and  metrical  systems. 

Writing  and  ciphering  schools  had  been  a  part  of  the  Boston 
public  schools  since  1682.  In  1740,  however,  writing  schools 
under  private  auspices  were  established  in  Boston.  These 
writing  schools,  in  contrast  to  the  severity  practiced  in  the 
grammar  schools,  enforced  no  discipline  whatever.  Until  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  such  homely  but  useful  schools 
were  rarely  if  ever  endowed. 

At  that  time  commercial  life  was  a  simple  matter,  and  com- 
mercial education  was  thought  not  to  be  a  function  of  the 
schools,  being  considered  too  humble  a  form  of  activity  for  the 
exercise  of  great  talents  or  even  for  any  special  preparation. 
At  first  the  boys  left  school  early  and  were  trained  by  their 
employers.  More  boys  were  attracted  than  offices  could  train. 
This  led  to  the  development  of  the  private  commercial  schools 
during  the  nineteenth  century. 

Private  commercial  schools  and  classes  in  bookkeeping 
sprang  up  in  Boston  between  1830  and  1840.  They  were  the 
forerunners  of  the  modern  business  school  now  found  in  all 
important  cities.  The  main  subjects  taught  in  these  private 
schools  were  penmanship,  bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic, 
commercial  law,  and  later  on  stenography  and  typewriting. 

Bookkeeping,  as  such,  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  public 
high  schools  in  the  program  of  the  English  Classical  (High) 
School  of  Boston  for  1823-24,  where  it  was  prescribed  for  the 
third  or  lowest  class  as  "Book-keeping,  by  Single  and  Double 
Entry."  By  the  law  of  1827  it  was  made  a  required  subject 
in  the  high  schools  of  all  towns  containing  five  hundred  families 
or  over  and  it  remained  among  these  requirements  until  the 
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law  of  1898.  Notwithstanding  this  legal  support,  however,  as 
late  as  1834  the  returns  indicate  but  one  town  claiming  to  offer 
the  subject.  By  1838-39  the  number  had  increased  to  seven- 
teen and  in  1840-41  twenty-one  towns  claimed  to  offer  book- 
keeping in  the  public  schools.  By  1860-61  it  had  appeared  in 
the  curricula  of  fifty-five  towns  out  of  the  selected  group  of 
sixty-three  and  over  eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  towns  re- 
quired by  law  to  provide  the  subject  in  the  high  schools  met 
the  requirements. 

Since  the  opportunities  in  office  service  have  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds  during  the  last  seventy-five  years,  the  training  of 
workers  to  meet  these  demands  has  provided  an  interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  commercial  education.  Naturally 
the  innovation  in  the  educational  world  of  training  for  business 
originated  and  was  shouldered  by  private  individuals  who 
appreciated  the  opportunities  and  the  importance  of  the  new 
demands.  Pioneer  commercial  educators  and  schools  were 
more  or  less  evanescent,  but  at  least  twelve  private  business 
colleges  were  established  in  various  cities  in  the  United  States 
before  1850,  and  more  than  thirty  before  1860,  all  of  which 
survived  the  Civil  War  and  reconstruction  period.  Between 
1860  and  1870,  more  than  fifty  new  business  colleges  sprang 
up  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  reviving  business  after 
the  war,  but  only  fourteen  responded  to  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  1870,  reporting  3,055  students. 

Four  of  those  established  before  the  Civil  War  were  located 
in  Boston,  Sawyer's  Commercial  College  being  organized  in 
1838,  Comer's  Commercial  College  in  1840,  French's  Business 
College  and  Stenographic  Institute  in  1848,  and  Bryant  and 
Stratton's  Commercial  School  in  1860.  In  1880,  three  of  these, 
Sawyer's,  French's,  and  Bryant  and  Stratton's,  reported  795 
students,  of  which  689  were  men  and  106  women.  "Common 
English  and  Correspondence,"  Penmanship,  Bookkeeping, 
Banking,  and  Commercial  Law  were  taught  in  all.  French's 
and  Sawyer's  offered  in  addition  Higher  Mathematics,  Survey- 
ing, Political  Economy  and  Phonography. 

The  commercial  schools  developed  greatly  both  in  quality 
and  quantity  during  the  twenty  years  from  1870  to  1890,  when 
they  largely  controlled  the  training  of  men  and  women  wishing 
to  go  to  work  in  business  or  commercial  lines. 

Commercial  subjects  as  we  now  know  them  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Boston   pubhc  schools  in   1893-94.     In   1893 
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there  were  enrolled  in  the  private  commercial  schools  of  the 
United  States  115,748  pupils.  This  number  was  roughly 
about  three-fourths  of  all  the  students  seeking  a  business  edu- 
cation. After  that  year  the  number  enrolled  in  private  com- 
mercial schools  diminished  for  two  reasons:  1.  The  general 
business  depression.  2.  The  increasing  number  of  pubHc  high 
schools,  normal  schools  and  universities  offering  commercial 
instruction.  In  the  year  1893  there  were  already  15,220  pupils 
pursuing  commercial  subjects  in  the  high  schools  in  the 
countiy. 

In  1894  the  students  studj^ing  commercial  subjects  in  public 
high  schools  constituted  but  one-tenth  (10.1  per  cent).  The 
proportion  of  commercial  students  trained  in  pubHc  high 
schools  continued  to  increase  parallel  with  a  decrease  in  the 
private  commercial  schools  during  the  next  five  years.  In  1910 
the  high  schools  trained  more  than  one-third  (34.8  per  cent) 
and  the  private  commercial  schools  trained  more  than  one- 
half  (57.7  per  cent)  the  students  of  commercial  subjects.  In 
1898  the  Commissioner  of  Education  wrote,  "The  business 
course  in  the  greatest  number  of  these  (public  high)  schools 
does  not  differ  from  the  business  course  in  the  private  secondary 
schools." 

In  Boston,  in  1897-98,  the  "so-called  commercial  courses" 
were  introduced  into  the  day  high  schools  and  offered  to  all 
boys  and  girls  who  desired  to  take  them.  Special  insti-uctors 
in  bookkeeping,  phonography,  and  typewriting  were  employed. 
The  commercial  course  of  study,  as  adopted  September  24, 
1897,  was  to  extend  through  two  years  and  provided  an  almost 
appalling  range  of  subjects: 

"First  Year. —  EngUsh  language  and  literature,  ancient  his- 
tory, phonography,  penmanship  and  commercial  forms,  com- 
mercial arithmetic  and  bookkeeping,  botany,  drawing,  music, 
physical  training. 

"Second  Year. —  Enghsh  language  and  literature,  mediasval 
history,  modem  history,  phonography  and  typewriting,  ele- 
ments of  mercantile  law,  bookkeeping,  commercial  geography, 
zoolog}'-,  physiology  and  hygiene,  drawing,  music,  and  physical 
training." 

Two  high  schools,  the  Girls'  High  and  the  Roxbury  High, 
reported  117  students  (of  whom  seventeen  were  boys)  taking  the 
course  out  of  a  total  of  1,635.  In  October,  1899,  stenography 
and  typewriting  were  reported  in  seven  Boston  high  schools. 
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The  three  and  four  year  courses  later  instituted  in  the 
Boston  High  Schools  existed  side  by  side  until  1907-08,  when 
the  commercial  courses  were  placed  on  a  four-year  basis  in  all 
the  high  schools.  In  the  graduating  classes  of  1908  were  found 
the  last  survivors  of  a  three-year  course.  The  majority  of  the 
students  had  left  school  when  they  "graduated"  as  a  matter 
of  course,  regardless  of  the  length  of  time  required.  Thus, 
in  a  graduating  class  of  226  commercial  students  in  the  Dor- 
chester High  School,  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  (27  per 
cent)  were  graduates  of  a  four-year  course.  In  a  graduating 
class  of  fifty-seven  in  East  Boston,  slightly  more  than  one- 
fifth  (21.1  per  cent)  were  graduates  of  a  four-year  course. 

The  introduction  of  commercial  work  in  high  schools  of  the 
country  led  to  the  establishment  of  high  schools  specializing 
in  commercial  education.  In  1892  Professor  Edmund  J.  James 
of  the  Wharton  School  of  Philadelphia  had  already  pleaded 
for  the  establishment  of  separate  commercial  high  schools. 
Until  1900  progress  was  slow.  In  1909  there  were  in  the 
United  States  574  separate  commercial  departments  in  high 
schools  with  146,288  students  enrolled.  With  the  introduction 
of  commercial  work  in  the  Boston  high  schools,  there  also 
came  a  demand  for  the  establishment  of  separate  high  schools 
specializing  in  commercial  work. 

The  Boston  High  School  of  Commerce  was  established  in 
1906  and  was  evidence  of  the  growing  demand  for  a  separate 
school  specializing  in  commercial  education.  This  high  school 
has  maintained  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  in  commercial 
work,  and  has  enlarged  its  sphere  of  usefulness  so  that  its 
graduates  are  filling  positions  of  responsibility  in  business 
leadership  in  the  City  of  Boston.  Five  per  cent  of  the  Certified 
Public  Accountants  of  Massachusetts  are  graduates  of  this 
school.  A  graduate  division  consisting  of  one  full  year  of  post 
graduate  work  has  been  established.  The  work  done  in  this 
graduate  division  is  of  such  a  quality  that  it  is  recognized  and 
credited  as  a  complete  first  year's  work  in  a  college  of  business 
administration. 

In  1911  an  attempt  was  made  to  return  to  a  two-year  course 
of  study,  and  an  "intensified  clerical  course"  was  introduced 
into  the  Roxbury  High  School  "to  afford  special  vocational 
training  to  those  pupils  who  desire  to  become  stenographers 
and  bookkeepers  and  to  give  them  as  good  training  and  prepa- 
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ration  as  they  could  obtain  in  the  best  business  colleges.  It 
can  be  completed  in  two  years  or  less  by  able  and  faithful 
pupils.  ..."  A  large  number  of  girls  of  widely  varying 
background  flocked  into  the  new  "short  course"  but  a  very 
small  number  seemed  to  have  survived. 

In  1914  the  Boston  Clerical  School  was  established  to  pro- 
vide an  intensive  business  training  for  girls  who  had  completed 
at  least  two  full  years  above  the  eighth  grade.  Pupils  might 
enter  at  various  times  during  the  year  with  almost  equal 
advantage  and  graduate  when  the  courses  were  completed, 
regardless  of  the  date.  In  other  words,  it  was  established 
as  a  municipal  business  college.  The  Boston  Clerical  School 
has  shown  a  continuous  growth  since  its  establishment.  Like 
all  other  educational  institutions  the  standards  of  this  school 
have  been  raised  greatly  since  1914.  This  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  young  women  attending  are  graduates 
of  an  approved  high  school.  The  institution  has  veritably 
become  a  junior  college. 

Although  training  for  business  is  of  more  recent  origin  than 
any  other  line  of  scientific  training,  there  are  more  students 
taking  this  type  of  training  today  than  there  are  in  all  other 
unit  vocational  schools  combined.  The  expansion  of  the 
curriculum  in  high  schools  was  brought  about  by  the  demands 
of  the  pupils,  the  wishes  of  the  parents,  the  needs  of  business  and 
the  threat  of  migration  to  the  business  college. 

As  a  result  of  these  definitely  voiced  demands  the  commercial 
course  in  our  high  school  has  come  into  its  own. 

Recent  developments  in  commercial  education  are  numerous. 
Large  corporations  have  established  in  their  own  organizations 
training  schools  for  their  employees  in  clerical  work.  Inventors 
and  manufacturers  of  special  devices  used  in  mercantile  offices 
have  established  schools  for  instruction  on  those  appliances. 
These  courses  are  given  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  pupils,  and 
aim  to  provide  operators  in  abundance  for  the  skill  required 
for  the  operation  of  the  machine.  New  projects  are  continu- 
ally being  undertaken  to  adapt  the  offerings  in  commercial 
education  to  current  employment  needs.  A  few  of  these  proj- 
ects were  described  by  Assistant  Superintendent  Rafter  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  for  1927. 

Commercial  education  has  required  the  evolution  of  means 
and  methods  peculiar  to  itself,  and  to  a  degree  at  least,  quite 
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dissimilar  to  those  found  in  general  education.  The  following 
method  has  been  suggested  within  the  last  fifteen  years  and 
is  now  being  increasingly  emphasized: 

1.  Practical  participation  in  productive  work, 

2.  Technical  studies  related  to  the  productive 

work. 

3.  Studies  to  enhance  vocational  skill  and  ideals. 
Logically,    the    simple    program   for   commercial   education 

seems  to  be  that  which  provides  for  the  acquisition  of  practical 
experience  in  mercantile  estabhshments,  and  for  the  processes 
of  related  instruction  in  high  schools. 

The  importance  and  extent  of  commercial  instruction  in  the 
pubhc  schools  of  Boston  may  be  ascertained  by  the  following 
tabulations: 


Tabulation  I. 

NUMBER  OF  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  —  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

(June,  1928.) 


School. 


Men.  Women. 


Total. 


Brighton  High  School 

Charlestown  High  School 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys . 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls . 

East  Boston  High  School 

English  High  School 

Girb'High  School 

High  School  of  Commerce 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

Memorial  High  School  (Girls) 

South  Boston  High  School 

Boston  Clerical  School 

Continuation  School 

Girls'  Trade  School 


2 
10 

2 

2 
14 

3 
20 


21 

9 


2 
5 
6 

20 
4 

12 
1 
3 


6 

6 

10 

23 

11 

14 

24 

20 

2 

7 

10 

21 

6 

16 

3 

3 


Total  number  in  these  schools . 


Abraham  Lincoln  School 

Bennett  School 

Bigelow  School 

Frank  V.  Thompson  School. 


70 


112 


182 
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NUMBER    OF    COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS  —  BOSTON    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS.— 

Concluded. 


School. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  School 

Shurtleff  School 

Washington  Irving  School 

1 

2 

1 

17 

IS 

71 

129 

200 

Tabulation  II. 
The  total  number  of  different  pupils  taking  commercial 
subjects  in  high  schools  and  in  the  ninth  grade  intermediate 
schools  is  10,485.  If  to  this  is  added  the  number  taking  com- 
mercial subjects  in  the  Clerical  and  Continuation  Schools, 
the  total  is  12,183.  Tabulation  II  shows  by  schools  the  number 
of  different  pupils  taking  the  so-called  commercial  subjects. 
These  pupils  on  an  average  take  2.32  commercial  subjects. 
These  figures  were  secured  near  the  end  of  the  school  year,  1928. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  PUPILS  TAKING  COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 

IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  NINTH  GRADE  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 

(Including  Clerical  and  Continuation  Schools.) 


Schools. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Brighton  High  School 

Charlestown  High  School 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys. 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls. 

East  Boston  High  School 

English  High  School 


G6 
100 
702 


291 
1,003 


271 
349 


1,278 
472 


337 
449 
702 

1,278 
763 

1,003 
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TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  PUPILS  TAKING  COMMERCIAL 
SUBJECTS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  NINTH  GRADE  INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOLS.— Conduded. 

(Including  Clerical  and  Continuation  Schools.) 


Schools. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Girls'  High  School 

High  School  of  Commerce 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts. .  .  . 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

Memorial  High  School 

South  Boston  High  School 

Boston  Clerical  School 

Continuation  School 

Abraham  Lincoln  School 

Bennett  School 

Bigelow 

Donald  McKay 

Frank  V.  Thompson 

Gaston  School 

Grover  Cleveland  School 

Henry  L.  Pierce 

John  Winthrop  School 

Joseph  H.  Barnes  School 

Lewis  School 

Mary  Hemenway  School 

Michelangelo  School 

Norcross  School 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School . . . 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  School 

Shurtleff  School 

Theodore  Roosevelt  School 

Washington  Allston  School 

Washington  Intermediate  School. 
Washington  Irivng  School 


Total  in  High  Schools 

Total  in  Ninth  Grade  Intermediate  Schools. 
Clerical  and  Continuation  Schools 


1,001 


205 
95 


633 

9 

8 

121 

35 

36 


7 
8 
14 
83 
38 
17 


48 
9 


37 
14 
31 
15 


1,452 


114 

340 

381 

1,524 


334 

731 

34 

27 


37 
148 
21 
24 
28 
51 
82 
73 
41 
38 
43 
73 
27 
35 
58 
45 
97 
S3 
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Tabulation  III. 
Tabulation  III  represents  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  taking 
commercial  subjects  by  subject  in  high  schools  and  ninth 
grade  intermediate  schools,  including  the  Clerical  School  and 
the  Continuation  School.  The  grand  total  for  this  chart  is 
28,382.  This  grand  total,  however,  does  not  represent  different 
pupils.  It  is  possible  for  a  pupil  to  take  two  or  more  com- 
mercial subjects  and  in  that  instance  the  pupil  would  be  counted 
two  or  more  times. 
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While  the  mechanical  side  of  commercial  education,  that  is, 
skill  in  operation  of  machines,  recording  of  facts  and  com- 
mercial arithmetic,  have  not  been  neglected,  commercial 
education  in  Boston  has  placed  increasingly  greater  emphasis 
on  the  executive  and  planning  requirements  of  business. 
Leaving  out  the  executive  and  administrative  requirements, 
commercial  education  is  fundamentally  concerned  with  the 
following  five  operations: 

1.  Writing  or  recording 

2.  Comparing  or  checking 

3.  Rating,  costing,  pricing  or  coding 

4.  Figuring  or  proving 

5.  Sorting  or  assembling. 

All  commercial  functions  outside  of  administrative  and 
executive  work  come  under  the  preceding  classification,  and 
the  work  in  the  office  and  the  commercial  instruction  in  the 
school  are  divided  accordingly. 

With  the  new  emphasis  on  administrative  and  executive 
instruction,  however,  the  Boston  high  schools  have  for  years 
instituted  courses  in  business  organization,  merchandising  and 
accounting.  These  courses  in  addition  to  the  four-year  tech- 
nical commercial  subjects  include  the  following  groups: 

1.  Courses    deahng    with    the    physical    environ- 
ment of  business. 

2.  Courses  dealing  with  the  social  environment 
of  business. 

They  include  industrial  history,  history  of  commerce, 
economics,  conmiercial  geography,  commercial  law,  business 
Enghsh,  salesmanship  or  merchandising,  and  commercial 
organization.  The  introduction  of  these  commercial  courses 
has  naturally  divided  the  work  into  four  sections: 

1.  Stenographers  —  secretarial 

2.  Bookkeepers  —  accounting 

3.  Clerks  —  office  practice 

4.  Salesman  —  store  service  and  merchandising. 
Commercial  education  in  Boston  has  not  limited  the  scope 

of  its  ambition  to  turning  out  clerks  and  office  workers.  The 
work  has  been  sufficiently  thorough  and  technical  to  enable 
the  pupUs  to  make  immediate  application  of  it  in  keeping  books 
or  doing  work  in  shorthand  and  typewriting.  Yet  it  has 
also  aimed  at  something  far  more  significant  than  this.  It 
has  put  the  young  man  and  young  woman  into  intelfigent 
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sympathy  with  the  vast  business  world  around  them.  It 
has  been  HberaHzing,  educational  and  calculated  to  call  out 
of  the  student  his  best  mental  powers.  It  has  never  lost  sight 
of  pedagogical  principles,  nor  has  it  been  unmindful  that  the 
first  duty  of  any  educational  system  or  course  of  study  should 
be  the  unfolding  of  the  mental  powers  of  the  child. 

Commercial  education  must  produce  intelKgent  citizens 
who  can  deal  with  the  problems  that  face  this  nation.  It  must 
contain  those  studies,  and  follow  methods  that  will  appeal 
to  the  citizenship  and  character  side  of  the  pupil.  It  must 
develop  business  men  rather  than  oflEice  workers  and  clerks. 

Commercial  Education,  Present  and  Future. 
By  Raymond  G.  Laird,  Head  Master, 
Boston  Clerical  School. 

In  accordance  with  the  authorization  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee granted  at  their  meeting  of  March  5,  I  spent  two  weeks 
in  making  a  rapid  survey  of  commercial  education  in  the  cities 
of  Worcester,  Providence,  New  Haven,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
City,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Fordson, 
Mich.,  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo. 

The  object  of  the  trip  was  to  learn  (after  the  phenomenal 
growth  in  recent  years  in  this  branch  of  education)  whether  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances  it  might  appear  that  training 
for  business  has  reached  its  height  and  that  such  training  is 
likely  to  become  stationary  or  to  resurge  in  the  future ;  to  ascer- 
tain if,  in  those  cities,  there  were  noteworthy  achievements  or 
experiments,  the  knowledge  or  adopton  of  which  might  be  valua- 
ble to  Boston  schools;  and  to  obtain  an  understanding  of  how 
commercial  education,  as  conducted  in  the  Boston  school 
system,  compares  with  that  of  the  cities  named.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  schools  in  those  twelve  cities  represented  a 
fair  cross-section  of  organized  commercial  instruction  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  United  States. 

My  visits  led  me  to  the  headquarters  of  six  boards  of  educa- 
tion, to  thirteen  high  schools,  one  continuaton  school,  and 
one  private  school.  Also  I  had  lengthy  c6nferences  with  four 
city  directors  of  commercial  education,  while  a  contemplated 
visit  with  a  fifth  one  was  prevented  by  his  illness. 

The  result  of  careful  inquiry  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
pupils  undertaking  commercial  studies  in  almost  every  school 
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are  steadily  increasing  in  number,  and  in  anticipation  of  a 
continuance  of  this  growth,  school  boards  are  making  plans 
for  their  accommodation. 

It  is  quite  generally  beUeved  that  the  fitness  of  those  electing 
the  commercial  program  is  steadily  improving.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  many  not  suited  to  it  are  being  inter- 
ested in  some  of  the  recently  introduced  courses  of  technical 
training.  The  proportion  of  those  who  persevere  until  grad- 
uation is  increasing. 

In  the  Commercial  High  School  of  Providence  there  is  the 
most  extensive  system  for  ranking  pupils,  according  to  their 
intelligence,  with  which  I  have  come  in  contact.  The  pupils 
of  each  school  year  are  divided  according  to  their  I.  R.  and 
their  achievement  rating,  which  creates  a  number  of  sections 
for  each  term  of  a  subject,  grading  from  the  superior  to  the 
poorest.  The  school  day  being  divided  into  eight  periods,  it 
is  possible  for  all  the  classes  of  one  phase,  say,  second  term 
EngHsh,  fourth  term  shorthand,  etc.,  to  recite  simultaneously, 
thus  making  it  convenient  to  transfer  individual  pupils  of 
any  term  of  a  subject  from  group  to  group  until  their  proper 
place  is  found,  which  is  accomplished  without  interfering  with 
the  remainder  of  a  pupil's  daily  program.  The  principal 
states  that  the  scheme  has  been  most  advantageous,  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  speculation  what  will  happen  when  the  school 
adopts  the  standard  six-period  day  next  September. 

New  Haven  is  conducting  classes  in  telephony.  This  is 
the  first  definite  achievement  of  what  is  generally  recognized 
as  a  very  much  needed  feature  of  instruction.  The  equipment, 
while  rather  inadequate,  employs  a  number  of  telephones 
about  the  classroom  which  are  operated  through  a  P.  B.  switch- 
board. A  very  complete  book  of  instructions  is  used,  which 
is  provided  by  the  Southern  New  England  Telephone  Com- 
pany and  written  by  an  employee  of  the  company.  The 
results  obtained  from  this  instruction  appear  to  me  to  be 
very  valuable. 

The  Girls'  Commercial  High  School  of  Brooklyn  faces  two 
problems,  the  solution  of  which  is  causing  the  woman  principal 
not  a  little  anxiety.  The  building,  with  seats  for  about  2,800, 
has  an  enrollment  of  six  thousand  girls,  necessitating  the 
division  of  the  membership  into  four  groups,  each  coming  to 
school  at  a  different  time  of  the  day,  which  extends  the  school 
day  for  the  group  coming  latest  to  about  5.30  p.  m.    The 
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securing  of  suitable  employment  for  the  great  grist  of  grad- 
uates is  a  task  that  is  accomplished  only  with  increasing 
difficulty. 

At  the  department  of  commerce  of  the  Central  High  School 
in  Philadelphia,  each  pupil  in  his  senior  year  is  required  to 
prepare  a  thesis  on  some  topic  of  materials  of  commerce  and 
industry,  commercial  geography  and  commercial  relations, 
transportation  problems,  banking,  finance  and  business,  survey 
of  commercial  activities  of  the  past  two  years,  economic  his- 
tory and  government  activities,  etc.  Under  direction  of  a 
teacher  the  pupil  consults  the  best  sources  of  information  in 
Ubraries,  in  public  documents^  and  in  the  literature  of  various 
trade  bodies.  Very  frequently  his  search  for  material  will 
lead  him  to  an  exploration  of  the  Commercial  Museum  or 
to  visits  to  places  of  trade,  finance,  or  manufacture.  When 
the  essay  becomes  acceptable,  it  is  bound  and  indexed,  and 
becomes  a  part  of  the  library  of  the  school,  where  there  is 
frequent  reference  to  it  by  pupils  in  geography  of  commerce, 
history,  economics,  etc.  There  have  been  instances  where 
applicants  at  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  have 
been  referred  to  the  school  for  information  on  specific  topics 
beyond  what  the  museum  had  obtained. 

In  CiQcinnati  where  cooperative  studies  have  been  tried 
for  a  number  of  years,  with  two  weeks  in  school  and  two  weeks 
in  store,  the  plan  is  being  discontinued. 

The  Detroit  High  School  of  Commerce,  in  addition  to  its 
regular  four-year  course  of  study,  offers  a  course  of  two  years' 
duration  which  is  but  little  less  narrow  than  the  two-year 
intensified  course  that  was  given  a  short  trial  at  the  Roxbury 
High  School.  It  is  not  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  teachers 
and  the  school  authorities. 

The  Detroit  High  School  of  Commerce  ties  up  with  the 
printing  needs  of  the  Board  of  Education  through  the  employ- 
ment of  its  multigraphs  and  mimeographs.  Milhons  of  sheets 
are  printed.  The  extensive  variety  of  cards,  sunilar  to  those 
used  by  the  Boston  schools,  are  run  off.  School  documents 
and  prospectuses,  with  eighty  or  more  pages,  are  neatly  printed 
and  with  appropriate  covers  are  bound  by  stapling  machines. 

A  teacher's  position  is  relatively  secure  in  Detroit,  but 
it  is  no  sinecure.  The  indolent,  indifferent,  incapable  or 
worthless  teacher  is  readily  disposed  of.  At  the  close  of  a 
school  year  should  a  teacher  receive  the  mark  of  "D,"  he  is 
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placed  on  pro})ation  and  transferred  to  a  different  school, 
where,  if  he  receives  a  "D"  at  the  end  of  the  year,  his  connec- 
tion with  the  school  department  ceases. 

After  visiting  three  schools  in  Detroit  and  observing  the 
teachers  with  a  view  of  determining  the  effect  such  a  regula- 
tion might  have,  I  concluded  I  had  never  seen  an  equal  devo- 
tion to  classroom  work  or  as  much  an  inclination  to  regard 
the  "free  period"  as  one  belonging  to  the  school,  during  which 
only  school  matters  should  receive  attention. 

The  Detroit  High  School  of  Commerce  offers  a  year  of 
post-graduate  commercial  work.  In  no  other  school  was  there 
any  provision  made  for  pupils  who  had  received  diplomas  from 
the  commercial  course  but  were  inadequately  trained  for 
office  work,  or  for  graduates  of  normal,  classical,  or  technical 
courses  who  felt  that  commercial  life  offered  them  greatest 
opportunities. 

When  the  curricula  of  the  Boston  Clerical  School  was  out- 
lined to  the  school  men  and  they  learned  of  the  high  standards 
maintained,  they  were  amazed  at  the  generosity  of  Boston 
in  making  such  a  provision  for  worthy  young  people,  who  in 
other  cities  are  obliged  to  patronize  private  schools  before 
they  are  prepared  for  self-support. 

At  every  school  I  received  a  heart.y  welcome.  Every  facility, 
in  the  nature  of  information,  literature,  opportunity  to  observe 
classroom  practice,  and  conferences  with  teachers  and  officials, 
that  would  be  of  assistance  to  me,  was  freely  provided.  My 
time  was  as  much  occupied  in  explaining  the  work  of  the 
Boston  system  as  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  theirs.  All 
school  people  warmly  approved  of  the  plan  of  dispatching 
an  envoy,  and  commended  the  Boston  School  Committee  for 
their  enterprise  in  sending  one. 

At  every  turn  there  was  assurance  of  the  highest  regard 
for  our  educational  achievements.  They  wonder  at  our  many 
high  schools  and  their  enormous  enrollment  of  pupils  in  pro- 
portion to  our  population.  They  marvel  at  the  numbers 
that  are  educating  for  business  life,  for  Boston  traditions  have 
generated  in  their  minds  the  idea  of  the  classical  instead  of 
the  commercial. 

What  I  observed  in  my  visits  was  more  or  less  in  harmon}^ 
with  my  personal  beliefs.  In  order  that  these  observations 
and  opinions  may  be  of  assistance  to  those  on  whom  rests  the 
responsibility    of   deciding    to    what    extent    our    commercial 
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training  is  adequate,  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to  offer  a 
few  general  statements  and  present  some  of  the  statistical 
material  that  has  come  to  my  attention.  While  personal 
opinions  may  merit  a  certain  amount  of  confidence,  the  most 
convincing  evidence  is  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  complete 
and  accurate  data  compiled  by  unbiased  experts.  The  several 
tables  and  graphs  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  commercial 
teachers,  as  it  is  improbable  that  much  material  of  this  nature 
comes  to  their  attention,  and  this  was  uncovered  only  as  the 
result  of  considerable  research. 

While  there  are  many  small  concerns  whose  offices  have 
fewer  than  ten  employees,  at  the  other  extreme  are  gigantic 
industries  each  employing  many  hundreds  of  clerical  workers. 
The  stupendous  quantity  and  the  high  quality  of  the  output 
of  these  industries  would  be  impossible  without  the  use  of  the 
most  modern  machines.  Inventors  are  urged  to  exert  their 
utmost  skill  to  produce  machines  that  are  as  nearly  automatic 
as  is  possible  and  requiring  a  minimum  of  human  attention. 
Usually  these  machines  can  be  operated  by  an  unskilled  class  of 
persons  who  readily  learn  their  simple  duties  and  in  a  few  days 
attain  top  output.  This  tends  toward  a  lack  of  permanency 
in  employment,  for,  when  there  is  a  dropping  off  in  the  demand 
for  the  product  of  a  machine,  the  employer  feels  sHght  responsi- 
bility in  retaining  the  worker,  as  a  new  worker  can  be  trained 
promptly  and  cheaply  for  the  job  when  occasion  requires, 
or  the  worker,  when  tiring  of  operating  a  particular  machine  or 
actuated  by  some  other  motive  for  leaving  his  task,  has  little 
hesitancy  because  he  has  faith  in  his  ability  to  find  a  new  one 
and  to  learn  quickly  its  operations. 

If  office  methods  had  remained  stationary  the  growth  of 
"big  business"  would  have  been  slowed  down  or,  possibly, 
stopped.  The  number  of  clerks  required  over  those  at  present 
found  sufficient,  with  the  several  times  additional  space  needed 
by  them,  would  have  placed  an  unbearable  expense  on  many 
businesses.  Wonderful  inventions  have  been  made  to  assist 
in  the  performance  of  office  details,  business  has  promptly 
adopted  them,  and  certain  demands  have  been  made  on  the 
schools  to  train  young  people  for  their  operation. 

The  special  functions  of  commercial  education  in  a  high 
school  are  generally  regarded  as  twofold.  The  first  is  to 
instruct  in  those  fundamental  principles  of  business  that  are 
useful  to  all  and  essential  to  any  person  in  the  successful 
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organization  and  management  of  his  own  business,  to  train 
the  logical  faculties  of  a  student,  and  to  awaken  a  critical 
and  analytical  attitude  of  mind  toward  his  business  surround- 
ings. The  second  is  to  give  the  pupil  such  a  training  for  some 
activity  of  a  business  that  he  may  obtain  lucrative  employment, 
which  not  only  extends  to  him  satisfactory  promotional  oppor- 
tunities, but  in  which  he  may  either  substantiate  or  refute  the 
instruction  received  in  the  studies  of  the  first  objective. 

The  first  aim,  therefore,  is  to  educate  for  business,  and 
the  second  is  to  secure  employment  where  commercial  con- 
tact may  be  enjoyed  and  business  experience  may  be  gained. 
These  aims  have  for  their  objective  that  business  acumen 
combined  with  the  results  of  thrift  which  may  achieve  worthy 
business  success. 

The  St.  Louis  board  of  education  apparently  having  these 
objectives  in  view  has  made  the  following  statement  of  the 
aims  of  commercial  education  in  the  high  schools  of  that  city: 

1.  To  acquire  the  specific  knowledge  and  skill 
necessary  for  success  in  business  occupations. 

2.  To  acquire  practical,  technical  skill  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  typewriter,  and  other  office  machines  in 
general  use. 

3.  To  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skill  necessary 
for  success  in  stenographic  and  secretarial  work. 

4.  To  acquire  the  fundamental  principles  of  book- 
keeping and  accounting  procedure. 

5.  To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  technical  business 
forms. 

6.  To  gain  the  ability  to  analyze  and  interpret 
forms. 

7.  To  acquire  basic  and  exploratory  knowledge  of 
selling  and  advertising. 

8.  To  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  legal  procedure 
appHcable  to  common  business  transactions. 

9.  To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  production,  market- 
ing and  finance. 

10.  To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  prevailing 
forms  of  business  organization  and  methods  of  adminis- 
tration. 

11.  To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  world  conditions 
directly  affecting  trade  and  industry. 
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12.  To  develop  the  ideal  of  service  to  society  and  a 
knowledge  of  desirable  procedure  in  human  relation- 
ships in  business. 

13.  To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  opportunities  and 
conditions  in  the  occupations  for  which  training  is 
given  in  the  commercial  curriculum. 

14.  To  form  habits  of  neatness,  accuracy,  and 
systematic  procedure  desirable  in  the  performance  of 
the  business  duties. 

15.  To  develop  a  critical  attitude  in  judging  one's 
own  performance  and  pride  in  work  well  done. 

16.  To  reaUze  the  opportunities  for  fullest  develop- 
ment of  self  in  the  commercial  occupations. 

17-  To  develop  ideals  for  the  improvement  of 
commercial  relations  and  procedure. 

18.  To  appreciate  the  importance  of  good  health, 
good  citizenship,  and  the  application  of  high  ethical 
standards,  as  factors  contributory  to  success. 

19.  To  apply  in  the  home,  or  wherever  needed, 
the  desirable  knowledge,  habits,  ideals,  and  apprecia- 
ciation  acquired  through  commercial  training. 

20.  To  develop  and  strengthen  those  quahties  of 
mind  and  those  habits  which  contribute  to  success  in 
personal,  social,  and  business  hfe,  with  emphasis 
upon  integrity,  industry,  initiative,  self-reliance, 
loyalty  and  adaptability. 

21.  To  gain  a  broad,  general  education  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  business  principles  as  a  founda- 
tion for  success  in  the  higher  types  of  business  services. 

Commerce  and  industry,  history  of  commerce,  business  law, 
economics,  banking,  finance  and  insurance,  salesmanship  and 
advertising,  office  management,  and  business  organization  and 
administration  are  the  subjects  generally  accepted  as  treating 
the  fundamentals  of  business.  The  first  five  appear  as  offer- 
ings in  School  Document  No.  17 — 1926,  Provisional  Curricula 
for  General  High  Schools — Boston.  Commerce  and  industry 
which  is  there  named  commercial  geography  is  the  only  one 
that  is  required  of  all  commercial  course  pupils,  and  is  placed 
in  the  eleventh  grade.  The  other  four  are  left  to  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  several  head  masters.  Retail  selling  is  represented 
in  the  merchandising  course  and  is  specifically  directed  toward 
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store  service,  and  is  not  intended  to  cover  the  wider  range 
recognized  under  the  title  of  salesmanship. 

Criticism  is  frequently  directed  at  high  schools  in  general 
that  instruction  in  businetss  is  neglected.  Undeniably  those  of 
Boston  are  placed  on  the  defensive,  for,  except  in  business  law, 
which  has  a  strong  representation,  there  is  relatively  nothing 
done.  Several  factors  have  produced  this  situation,  the  most 
important  being  the  liberality  of  election  of  studies.  In  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  physical  education,  English,  and 
one  major  are  required  and  the  remaining  hours  of  work,  con- 
stituting more  than  half,  are  left  to  the  choice  of  the  pupils. 
It  is  needless  to  specify  them  or  to  comment  on  the  various 
reasons  that  influence  young  people  in  their  choice  of  studies, 
except  to  give  rather  extended  attention  to  election  of  book- 
keeping and  of  shorthand  with  typewriting. 

Teachers  are  censured  for  urging  pupils  to  take  up  these 
subjects,  since  there  is  always  a  supply  of  bookkeepers  and 
stenographers  in  excess  of  the  demand.  This  is  unjust  in 
a  large  measure,  for  there  are  more  cogent  reasons  than  the 
advice  of  a  teacher  that  decide  the  choice  of  these  subjects. 
The  pleasure  that  older  pupils  find  in  the  study  of  them  and 
the  advice  of  people  in  employment  who  have  pursued  the 
study  of  these  subjects  are  the  principal  deciding  factors. 
Parents  and  relatives  frequently  decide  years  before  the  pupil 
reaches  the  secondary  school  that  these  subjects  shall  be 
studied.  In  very  many  humble  homes  there  is  as  keen  enjoy- 
ment when  the  boy  or  girl  has  completed  these  subjects  as  is 
experienced  in  the  homes  of  the  more  fortunate  when  the  son 
or  daughter  receives  the  college  diploma.  In  all  probability 
many  who  study  shorthand  but  engage  in  some  other  occupa- 
tion, either  because  their  preparation  was  inadequate  or  because 
they  were  unable  to  find  a  position,  regard  their  shorthand 
training  as  an  accomplishment  and,  instead  of  viewing  the  time 
spent  as  wasted,  experiencing  little  or  no  regret,  recommend  the 
study  to  their  friends. 

In  a  recent  report,  Harvard  Bulletins  in  Education,  No.  XII, 
setting  forth  the  results  of  a  study  of  4,336  clerical  workers 
in  fifty-four  concerns  in  thirty-one  cities  of  fifteen  states 
and  Canada,  a  considerable  number  stated  they  were  taking 
improvement  courses.  These  were  set  down  as  engaged  in 
twenty-six  different  kinds  of  office  trades,  but  did  not  include 
bookkeepers  and  stenographers.     While  the  numbers  were  not 
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indicated  in  this  particular  table  it  is  apparent  that  from  two 
to  three  times  as  many  were  taking  shorthand,  typewriting, 
bookkeeping,   and   business   English  as   were   studying  office 
practice,  business  management,  calculating  machine  operation, 
business  law,  salesmanship,  and  economics.     In  spite  of  the 
claim  that  too  many  bookkeepers  and  stenographers  are  being 
turned  out  by  the  schools,  it  seems  significant  that  these  young 
people,  who  in  their  daily  employment  were   constantly  touch- 
ing elbows  with  bookkeepers  and  stenographers,  deemed  it 
advantageous   to    utilize    part    of    their   after-work   time    in 
endeavoring  to  qualify  themselves  for  those  overcrowded  fields. 
In    1920   the   Federal   Board   of   Vocational   Education   in 
Bulletin  No.  54  made  this  report  on  a  Milwaukee  survey: 
General,  as  well  as  technical  educational  require- 
ments for  entrance   into   commercial  positions,   are 
reaching    higher    standards.     Applicants    for    such 
positions  are  confronted  by  the  question:   "AVhat  can 
you  do?     \Vhat  education  and  preparation  have  you 
had?"  In  Milwaukee  employers  of  office  help  favor 
young  people  who  are  17  or  more  years  of  age  and  who 
have  had  a  full,  or  at  least  part,  high-school  education. 
Unfortunately  there  are  not  enough  secondary-school 
graduates  to  supply  the  demands  of  business.     Eco- 
nomic   reasons    compel    thousands    of    worthy    and 
ambitious  boys  and   girls  to   leave  the  elementary 
schools  to  find  employment. 

In  Milwaukee  there  are  approximately  1,067  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17  years  who 
are  doing  office  work  (mostly  in  small  offices).  Only  a 
very  small  number  have  had  some  high-school  training. 
About  200  have  taken  business  courses,  either  in  high 
schools,  continuation,  or  private  business  schools.  All 
of  these  boys  and  girls  are  attending  the  part-time 
continuation  school.  Fully  90  per  cent  of  them  are 
following  courses  of  study  intended  to  advance  them  in 
their  commercial  work. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  only  about  5^  per  cent  are 
doing  actual  bookkeeping  work,  and  only  11  per  cent 
are  doing  stenographic  work,  proving  that,  as  a  rule, 
young  boys  and  girls  are  not  employed  for  such  work. 
In  reply  to  the  question,  "AVhat  must  you  know, 
learn,  or  do  to  advance  yourself  in  your  position? " 
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951  boys  and  girls  under  17,  who  are  now  com- 
mercially employed,  responded.  The  replies  are 
grouped  as.  follows: 


Bookkeeping 158 

Billing-machine  operating. .  .  . 

Multigraph  operating 

Dictaphone  operating 

Filing 

Telephone  operating 

Shipping-clerk  work 

Cost-clerk  work 

Advertising 

Business  law 

Cashier 

General  clerical 

Penmanship 

Arithmetic 


12 

1 

2 

12 

6 

3 

15 

3 

3 

3 

25 

86 

44 


Stenography 302 

Calculating  machine 44 

Addressograph  operating 1 

Telegraphy 5 

Bookkeeping-machine  operating,  3 

Selling 40 

Time  keeping 8 

Mail-clerk  work 4 

Buying 4 

Banking 5 

Checker 4 

English 99 

Spelling 44 

Correspondence 15 


The  fact  that  about  50  per  cent  call  for  bookkeeping 
and  stenography  may  be  due  to  a  lack  of  opportunity 
to  pursue  other  courses;  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  that 
other  kinds  of  office  work  offer  as  much  pay  and 
advancement  as  bookkeeping  and  shorthand,  or 
because  the  false  notion  prevails  among  many  young 
folks  (old  folks,  too)  that  bookkeeping  and  stenography 
lend  more  dignity,  refinement,  and  respect  to  a  posi- 
tion. They  look  with  disdain  upon  general  clerical 
work,  machine  operating,  retail  selling,  etc. 

English  in  some  form  is  called  for  by  about  30  per 
cent.     This  is  significant. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  stated  that  more  time 
can  profitably  be  given  to  the  teaching  of  the  essentials 
of  EngHsh,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  general  clerical 
work,  filing,  and  machine  operating,  rather  than  to 
technical  bookkeeping  and  stenography,  especially 
when  the  educational  background  does  not  equal  at 
least  a  high-school  education. 

If  the  Milwaukee  survey  was  at  all  representative  of  the 
conditions  of  the  country  at  large,  we  may  conjecture  that 
the  "disdain"  for  general  clerical  work  has  grown  less  during 
the  period  since  the  above  report  was  issued.  Recent  data 
indicate  the  numbers  employed  in  this  branch  as  increasing. 
It  is  the  logical  work  in  offices  for  high  school  graduates  who 
have  made  no  study  in  preparation  for  business.  The  scope 
of  clerical  practice  remains  undefined.  It  places  a  premium 
on  the  high  personal  qualifications  and  leaves  the  nature  of 
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the  service  to  be  performed  largely  to  some  outstanding  char- 
acteristic or  ability  of  the  clerk  or  to  the  exigencies  of  the  office. 
It  is  an  explorative  job.  It  presents  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment, and  it  provides  eager  and  excellent  candidates  for  night 
and  continuation  school  classes. 


RELATIONSHIP     BETWEEN     PRESENT      POSITION     AND     PROMOTIONAL 

OPPORTUNITY.* 


Office  Trades. 


Number 
Reporting, 


Opportunity  for 
Advancement. 


Yes. 


No. 


Primary. 


Correspondent 

Dictating  machine  operator .  . . . 
Calculating  machine  operator. .  . 
Bookkeeping  machine  operator . 

Typist 

Multigraph  operator 

File  clerk 


Sfcond.vry. 


Ledger  clerk. .  . . 
Statistical  clerk. 

Cost  clerk 

Billing  clerk. . .  . 
Shipping  clerk . . 
Cashier 


General. 


Pay  roU  clerk. .  . 
Timekeeper .  . .  . 

Stock  clerk 

Receiving  clerk. 


Miscellaneous. 

Adding  and  listing  machine  operator  . 

Addressograph  operator 

General  clerk 

Hollerith  machine  operator 

Inventory  clerk 

Mimeograph  operator 

Order  clerk 

Price  clerk 


Median  for  all . 


74 

96 
251 

40 
514 

37 
457 


t 
64 
143 
69 
45 
45 


137 

57 
79 
64 


61 

76 

299 

53 

t 

7 

129 

34 


85 
78 
46 
64 
42 
80 
40 


27 
71 
66 
76 
60 
87 


56 
20 
59 
44 


43 
39 
60 
30 
50 
33 
64 
52 


56 


15 

22 
54 
36 
58 
20 
60 


73 
29 
34 
24 
40 
14 


44 
80 
41 
56 


57 
61 
40 
70 
50 
67 
36 
48 


*  Table  to  be  read  as  follows:    85  per  cent  of  the  correspondents  believe  they  have 
promotional  opportunity  and  15  per  cent  believe  they  have  none, 
t  Number  not  given. 


The  above  table  from  Harvard  Bulletins,  Number  XII, 
concerns  about  three  thousand  workers.  It  discloses  the 
optimism  of  general  clerks,  who  comprise  one  of  the  four  large 
groups.  In  contrast,  calculating  machine  operators,  typists, 
and  file  clerks  have  much  less  expectation  of  advancement. 
The  machines,  because  of  their  noise,  are  usually  relegated  to 
the  farthest  comers  of  the  office,  or  to  outer  rooms,  and  the 
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bulky  files  are  grudgingly  placed  in  the  office,  if  allowed  there 
at  all,  while  most  of  them  are  frequently  placed  in  the  base- 
ment. The  duties  of  these  three  classes  of  clerks  call  for  very 
little  communication  with  those  of  high  position  and  are 
accompanied  with  the  apprehension  that  the  workers  may 
be  overlooked. 

Another  factor  which  contributes  to  the  neglect  of  funda- 
mental business  subjects  is  the  early  and  abiding  insistence 
on  the  part  of  many  educators  that  certain  studies,  which 
have  little  or  no  value  in  the  preparation  and  careers  of  our 
commercial  pupils,  be  included  in  the  commercial  program. 
Often  where  those  subjects  are  not  "required"  the  curriculum 
is  so  planned  as  to  almost  insure  their  inclusion  as  electives, 
or  the  urgency  in  their  support,  which  is  started  in  the  lower 
grades,  decides  their  selection.  However,  too  frequently, 
they  occupy  a  place  in  the  pupil's  program  thereby  crowding 
out  subjects  that  possess  undisputed  worth  in  business 
education. 

Another  influence  has  been  the  persistent  and 
widespread  theory  of  mental  discipline.  According 
to  this  beUef  there  are  certain  studies  which  are  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  train  the  mind  to  greater  power,  even 
though  these  have  little  practical  value  in  themselves, 
in  either  a  vocational  way,  or  in  giving  a  stock  of 
cultural  ideas  and  appreciations.  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics occupy  prominent  places  in  all  secondary  school 
curricula,  because  of  a  general  belief  in  their  value  as 
agents  of  mental  training.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  almost  all  high  schools  mathematics  is  a 
prescribed  study  for  girls  as  well  as  boys,  although  the 
former  will  very  rarely  follow  the  subject  up  and  apply 
it  either  to  vocational  or  cultural  stages. 

—  Button  and  Snedden. 

The  conception  of  discipline  that  is  ordinarily 
current  seems  to  this  writer  to  be  misleading  and 
dangerous.  In  spite  of  the  very  clear  findings  of 
educational  psychology,  the  view  is  still  common  that 
one  of  the  chief  values  of  education  is  to  be  found  in 
the  cultivation  of  such  mythical  powers  of  the  mind 
as  reason,  attention,  imagination,  discrimination  and 
the  like. 
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The  fallacy  in  this  point  of  view  lies  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  all-round  ability  to  reason,  or  to 
attend,  or  to  imagine,  or  to  discriminate.  A  pupil 
may  very  well  learn  a  lesson  in  mathematics  and  fail 
in  history;  he  may  cultivate  a  vivid  imagination  in 
literature  and  acquire  no  skill  in  projecting  a  plan  in 
carpentry,  or  for  seeing  a  result  in  physics.  Further 
than  this,  when  he  graduates  from  high  school  and 
goes  out  into  hfe,  his  reasoning  ability,  his  imagination, 
his  discrimination,  acquired  in  his  school  tasks  may  be 
little  in  evidence  in  the  office,  the  shop,  or  the  factory. 

However,  it  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  the 
discipline  gained  through  study  has  no  value  in  after 
life.  Frequently,  doubtless,  it  has  great  value,  but  just 
how  extensive  this  value  is  in  any  given  case,  and  how 
it  will  manifest  itself,  is  a  matter  so  difficult  to  predict 
that  mental  discipUne  should  never  be  made  the  sole 
or  principal  aim  of  teaching.  .  .  Probably  in  no 
subject  in  the  high  school  curriculum  are  materials 
which  are  presented  in  the  form  of  problems,  less  real 
incentives  to  thinking,  than  in  geometry, 
—  S.  S.  Colvin,  *'An  Introduction  to 

High  School  Teaching." 

The  majority  of  business  or  professional  callings 
require  no  algebra,  geometry,  or  trigonometry,  and 
even  the  professions  which  use  those  subjects  do  so  to 
a  much  smaller  extent  than  is  generally  supposed.  Only 
for  those  few  men  who  become  original  designers  and 
investigators  is  true  mathematical  skill  and  knowledge 
indispensable.  If  mathematics,  however,  had  no 
value  as  a  mental  discipline,  its  teaching  in  the 
secondary  schools  could  hardly  be  justified  solely  on 
grounds  of  its  bread-and-butter  value. 

—  A.  Schultze,  "  The  Teaching  of 

Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools." 

The  values  of  secondary  school  mathematics  (or 
some  parts  of  it)  are  undoubtedly  for  some  parts  of 
certain  professions.  They  are,  however,  less  than  is 
commonly  thought  and  must  be  considered  as  highly 
contingent  for  most  pupils. 
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The  values  of  the  study  of  certain  foreign  languages 
for  commercial  use  has  been  readily  accepted  as  valid 
by  the  school  public  and  by  school  authorities,  who 
have,  however,  frequently  failed  to  recognize  that 
commonly  such  values  are  highly  limited  and  highly 
contingent.  They  have  failed  commonly  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  bilingual  men  and  women  in  this 
country  are  in  plentiful  supply  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances  and  that  the  smattering  of  German,  French, 
or  Spanish  gained  in  the  secondary  school  does  not 
enable  the  individual  so  equipped  to  compete  on 
anything  like  equal  terms  with  the  German-American, 
the  French-American,  or  the  Spanish-American, 
Whether  or  not  this  be  accepted  as  a  fact  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  annual  increase  of  the  number  of 
those  added  to  the  commercial  population  who 
utilize  German,  French,  or  Spanish  is  relatively 
small  —  small  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of 
those  who  leave  our  secondary  schools  equipped  with 
some  knowledge  of  one  or  more  of  those  languages. 
That  as  high  as  five  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the 
public  secondary  schools  should  study  a  foreign 
language  for  commercial  or  vocational  purposes 
would  probably  be  a  gross  over-estimate. 

—  A.  Inglis,  "Principles  of  Secondary  Education." 

As  the  result  of  an  extensive  study  and  experiment  which 
he  made  of  the  mental  discipline  obtainable  from  high-school 
studies,  Thorndike  decided  that  "the  facts  .  .  .  prove 
that  the  amount  of  general  improvement  due  to  studies  is 
small;  that  the  differences  between  studies  in  respect  of  it 
are  small,  so  that  the  studies  may  be  decided  largely  by  con- 
sideration of  the  special  training  which  they  give." 

As  a  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  we  may  with  advantage 
omit  mathematics  and  foreign  languages  from  the  commercial 
curriculum  where  they  doubtless  occupy  an  average  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  recitations,  thereby  leaving  places  for  subjects 
that  may  be  determined  to  have  a  more  direct  relation  to  the 
aims  of  the  course.  An  objection,  however,  will  be  met,  for 
such  a  program  will  prevent  the  girl  or  boy  from  going  to 
college.  Preparing  for  college  and  training  for  business  are 
entirely  different  propositions  and  the  course  of  study  that 
attempts  to  do  both  fails  in  satisfactorily  equipping  in  either. 
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The  only  practical  solution  where  a  boy  or  girl  has  started  a 
definite  course  for  college  or  for  business,  and  then  decides  the 
other  is  preferable,  is  to  switch  over  and  accept  the  results  of 
lack  of  judgment,  information,  or  whatever  caused  the  mistake. 
Assistant  Superintendent  Charles  H.  Lake  of  Cleveland 
summed  up  the  situation  somewhat  in  these  words,  "If  I 
am  uncertain  whether  I  want  to  go  to  New  York  or  Chicago, 
and  take  a  west-bound  train  and  later  decide  that  New  York 
should  be  my  destination,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  charge 
up  loss  of  time  and  money  and  credit  experience.  It  is  a  rule 
of  Ufe  that  mistakes  are  expensive,  and  securing  an  education 
is  no  exception." 

The  number  of  pupils  who  complete  commercial  courses  and 
then  go  to  college  are  few.  In  the  past  ten  years  2,157  boys 
and  girls  graduated  from  Longwood  Commerce  High  School 
of  Cleveland,  139  of  whom  entered  twenty-five  colleges,  twenty- 
one  going  to  colleges  with  courses  of  less  than  four  years. 
Twenty  have  graduated,  twelve  of  them  from  less  than  four- 
year  courses  and  eight  from  full-time  colleges.  Of  the  forty- 
nine  who  left,  forty-seven  were  in  the  four-year  courses.  Less 
than  four  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  that  school,  which  takes 
pride  in  the  advantages  it  offers  pupils  who  desire  to  combine 
college  preparatory  and  business,  have  graduated  from  college 
or  are  still  attending. 

The  1926  annual  report  on  statistics  of  labor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  presents  a  most  complete  and 
illuminative  exhibit.  The  following  general  statement,  table 
and  chart  are  taken  from  the  part  representing  Boston,  by 
consent  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries. 

Quite  naturally,  wherever  any  kind  of  business  is 
transacted,  office  workers  of  some  description  will  be 
found.  This  survey,  however,  was  confined  to  those 
cities  or  districts  in  which  a  relatively  large  number 
of  persons  were  engaged  at  such  employment.  In 
Boston,  the  leading  business  center  of  the  State,  are 
found  offices  of  nearly  every  description,  "  home 
offices"  of  various  types  of  establishments,  headquar- 
ters for  nearly  everything  bought  and  sold,  not  only 
in  Boston  but  in  New  England,  many  very  important 
manufacturing  establishments  within  its  immediate 
confines,  and  pubKc  services  and  utilities  necessary 
to  the  proper  functioning  of  a  city  of  such  size  and 
importance. 
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Thousands  of  those  who  find  regular  employment 
in  Boston  reside  outside  of  the  city  limits.  The  cost 
of  commuting,  the  code  of  the  business  world  requiring 
more  attention  to  personal  appearance,  the  generally 
higher  standard  of  living,  etc.,  in  a  large  city,  are  re- 
flected in  higher  wages  and  salaries  paid  those  em- 
ployed therein.  Of  the  1 ,075  establishments  reporting, 
480  were  in  Boston  and  represented  14,146  office 
workers,  of  whom  5,366  were  males  and  8,780  were 
females.  The  returns  from  these  establishments  in 
Boston  may  be  considered  fully  representative  of 
office  employment  in  that  city,  as  they  include  in  addi- 
tion to  152  miscellaneous  offices  employing  2,252  per- 
sons, average  15,  the  following  relatively  important 
groups:  199  dealers  and  sales  agencies,  employing 
3,037  employees,  average  16;  nine  public  service  cor- 
porations, employing  2,993,  average  333;  10  banks 
and  trust  companies,  2,473,  average  247;  87  manu- 
facturing estabHshments,  1,940,  average  22;  and  23 
insurance  companies,  1,441,  average  63. 

It  was  found  advisable  to  group  together  those 
occupations  quite  generally  of  a  similar  character,  and 
accordingly  four  office  "Sections"  were  decided  upon, 
as  follows:  ''Clerical";  ''Stenographic";  "Account- 
ing and  Bookkeeping";  and  "Office  Appliance";  the 
latter  section  including  those  employees  engaged 
solely  or  largely  in  operating  office  appliances  com- 
monly used  throughout  offices,  but  not  identified  with 
any  one  branch  or  office  section.  At  the  end  of  Table 
I,  Boston,  are  summarized  the  complete  returns  from 
480  establishments  in  Boston  employing  office  workers, 
showing  the  data  by  office  sections  and  sex  thereunder, 
and  segregated  by  the  number  receiving  salaries  classi- 
fied in  twelve  salary  groups,  as  follows:  "Less  than 
$14,"  then  by  two-dollar  salary  groups  to  $22,  "  $22 
but  less  than  $25,"  by  five-dollar  salary  groups  to  $50, 
and  then  the  "$50  or  over"  group.  In  addition  to  the 
actual  numbers,  percentages  have  been  computed  so 
as  to  show  the  representation  by  employees  in  each 
salary  group. 

The  summary  data  for  the  complete  returns  as 
given  in  Table  I  are  presented  in  graphic  form  in  the 
chart.     Plate  A  is  based  upon  the  actual  data,  by 
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sex,  so  as  to  better  illustrate  the  relative  number  of 
males  and  females  employed  as  office  workers  and 
the  number  of  each  sex  coming  within  each  of  the 
stated  salary  groups;  thus,  a  picture  of  office  employ- 
ment is  presented  by  this  chart.  Each  bar  represents 
a  salary  group,  and  the  variation  in  spacing  between 
the  bars  is  intended  to  show  that  the  class  intervals 
are  not  equal.  The  group  including  those  receiving 
^'$50  and  over,"  while  not  directly  comparable  with 
the  others,  is  shown  in  order  to  complete  the  chart. 
Plate  B  shows  the  percentage  representation  of  males 
and  females  respectively,  in  each  salary  group,  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  males  and  females,  respectively, 
and  illustrates  the  relative  grouping  of  men  and 
women,  in  so  far  as  salaries  are  concerned. 

It  is  immediately  apparent  from  a  study  of  Table  I 
and  Chart  I,  that  many  more  women  than  men  were 
employed  as  office  workers,  and  also  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  women  so  engaged  received  salaries 
of  less  than  $30  per  week.  In  the  lower  salary  groups 
the  females  greatly  outnumbered  the  males;  for 
instance,  about  six  times  as  many  females  as  males 
were  included  in  the  groups  ".$16  but  less  than  $18" 
and  "$20  but  less  than  $22."  In  the  "$25  but  less 
than  $30"  salary  group,  the  females  outnumbered  the 
males  more  than  two  to  one.  Although  the  complete 
returns  indicated  a  ratio  of  five  females  to  three 
males  employed  as  office  workers,  beginning  with 
the  ''$30  but  less  than  $33"  salary  group,  the  males 
were  found  to  outnumber  the  females,  more  particu- 
larly so  as  the  salary  ratings  became  higher,  until, 
in  the  "$50  and  over"  group,  the  males  outnumbered 
the  females  seventeen  to  one. 

Plate  B,  although  somewhat  similar  in  general 
outline  to  Plate  A,  illustrates  another  phase  of  office 
employment.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  each  of  the 
seven  lower  salary  groups  the  percentage  of  the 
total  number  of  females  was  greater  than  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  males,  but  that,  beginning  with 
the  group  representing  salaries  of  $30  or  more,  the 
reverse  was  true.  In  the  group  "$25  but  less  than 
$30"  the  percentage  of  females  was  only  a  fittle 
greater  than  the  percentage  of  males. 
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Nine-tenths  of  the  total  reported  on,  that  is,  12,716  of  these 
workers  are  performing  services  for  which  the  bookkeeping 
or  stenographic  courses  prepare  wholly  or  in  a  large  measure. 
Of  the  remaining  1,430,  less  than  500  are  engaged  in  operating 
special  types  of  machines  which  are  not  in  the  equipment  of  our 
high  schools. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  criticism  of  teaching  book- 
keeping to  so  many  when  so  few  are  employed  under  the  name 
of  bookkeeping.  The  January,  1928,  number  of  "Spotlights 
on  Commercial  Education"  contained  the  following: 

SHOULD     BOOKKEEPING     CONSTITUTE     THE     BACKBONE 
OF  COMMERCIAL   COURSES   IN   HIGH   SCHOOLS? 

The  answer  is  Yes,  because: 

1.  Bookkeeping  gives,  as  does  no  other  subject, 
a  complete  view  of  business  activities.  Every  penny 
of  income  and  expense  must  be  recorded  in  the  books; 
and  all  activities  of  the  business,  from  those  of  the 
president  to  those  of  the  office  boy,  are  reflected  in  the 
books. 

2.  Good  bookkeeping  consists  not  in  making  a 
mere  mechanical  record  of  these  transactions,  but  in 
making  an  intelligent  record  of  them, —  one  which  will 
clearly  analyze  and  display  the  facts  and  their 
significance. 

3.  When  bookkeeping  is  thus  well  done,  it  becomes 
an  aid  to  the  management  in  all  departments,  so  that 
a  man  entering  any  line  of  business  —  manufacturing, 
selling,  finance,  or  any  other  branch  —  is  likely  to 
have  occasion  to  use  figures  prepared  from  the  books. 
He  should  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  information 
has  been  correctly  prepared  and  also  what  it  signifies. 

4.  An  increasing  number  of  people  are  investing  in 
business  securities;  it  is  essential  that  they  be  able  to 
read  and  understand  the  pubhshed  statements  of 
business  corporations  if  they  are  to  make  such 
investments  intelligently. 

5.  Many  men  who  do  not  earn  their  living  as 
bookkeepers  are  called  upon  to  keep  records  in  con- 
nection with  their  social  or  other  community  activities. 
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6.  Bookkeopin^  is  a  subject  which,  while  acquaint- 
ing the  student  with  business  practices,  is  capable  of 
being  developed  in  an  orderly,  logical  way,  so  as  to 
form  a  structure  of  consecutive  reasoning. 

7.  In  learning  to  analyze  the  results  of  business 
activities  the  student's  attention  is  directed  to  the 
causes  of  success  or  failure  in  business;  he  is  led  to 
examine  the  reasons  for  the  conduct  of  the  various 
business  heads,  and  connect  those  reasons  with  the 
results  which  follow.  This  is  likely  to  stimulate  his 
ambition  and  constructive  imagination. 

8.  The  study  of  bookkeeping  inculcates  habits 
of  neat,  orderly  and  careful  work. 

While  other  commercial  subjects  in  the  high  school 
curriculum  offer  some  of  these  advantages,  there  is  no 
other  subject  that  offers  all  of  them. 

Teachers  of  bookkeeping  maintain  that,  in  addition  to  the 
education  it  gives  to  bookkeepers,  it  provides  the  most  avail- 
able and  satisfactory  means  for  the  development  and  training 
of  those  characteristics  that  are  required  in  clerical  and  business 
occupations. 

In  securing  material  for  the  preparation  of  Harvard  Bulletins 
No.  XII,  the  questionnaires  sent  to  fifty-four  business  organ- 
izations contained  the  request  that  the  business  managers 
state  by  name  what,  in  their  opinion,  were  the  special  require- 
ments of  twenty-one  office  positions.  Four  outstanding  char- 
acteristics for  each  trade  were  selected  from  the  replies,  which 
are  here  listed  according  to  their  frequency:  Accuracy,  20; 
Systematic  habits,  15;  Concentration,  13;  Manual  dexterity, 
12;  Co-operation,  10;  Mental  alertness,  7;  Courtesy,  4,  Will- 
ingness to  assume    responsibility,  2,   Judgment,  1,   Total,  84. 

Accuracy,  which  is  needed  in  twenty  of  the  positions,  is 
an  outstanding  aim  in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping.  The 
pupil  from  the  start  is  required  to  perform  correct  arithmetical 
computations,  to  make  rulings  of  precise  length,  often  exactly 
on  a  line  already  on  the  paper,  to  rule  true  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal lines,  to  write  numerals  of  proper  size  in  careful  columnar 
arrangement,  and  to  state  concisely,  yet  definitely,  the  narra- 
tive of  transactions.  A  small  error  in  judgment  or  in  figures, 
or  a  slight  carelessness  anywhere  in  the  work,  may  not  become 
evident  until  near  the  end  of  a  set  of  books  on  which  the  pupil 
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may  have  spent  several  weeks.  When  it  does  come  to  the 
surface,  as  it  is  certain  to  do,  its  correction  imposes  a  salutary 
penalty.  The  pupil  early  realizes  that  these  difficulties  can 
be  avoided  by  resolute  concentration.  He  forms  systematic 
habits  by  keeping  a  well-sharpened  pencil,  by  having  at  hand 
a  good  pen  and  holder,  by  taking  home  and  bringing  to  class 
the  necessary  text,  blanks,  and  supplies,  and  by  performing 
a  definite  task  for  each  lesson,  which  can  be  checked  up  readily 
by  the  instructor. 

The  manual  dexterity  wanted  by  office  managers  is  the 
abiMty  to  write  longhand  well  and  make  figures  distinctly  and 
rapidly,  to  strike  the  keys  of  typewriters  and  other  key  machines 
accurately  and  with  relative  speed,  to  have  aptitude  in  oper- 
ating and  the  making  of  simple  adjustments  of  office  instru- 
ments, and  to  possess  dexterity  in  handling  and  sorting  various 
card  and  paper  record  forms.     Training  and  practice  in  all 
these  desired  characteristics  are  afforded  in  varying  propor- 
tions by  the  various  business  studies,  and  it  is  beheved  that  the 
results  of  them  do  carry  over  into  the  performance  of  office  work. 
The  basis  of  the  transfer  or  spread  of  improved 
efficiency  is  found  in  this  law  of  dissociation  or  gener- 
ahzation.     Just  as  a  knowledge  of  sixness  is  acquired 
from  experiencing  its   manifestation   in   six   apples, 
six  marbles,  six  men,  etc.,  just  as  a  knowledge  of 
whiteness  is  acquired  from  experiencing  its  manifesta- 
tion in  white  paper,  white  paint,  white  snow,  white 
cats,  etc.,  just  as  the  meaning  of  number  is  acquired 
from  experiencing  its  various  manifestations  in  two 
objects,  ten  objects,  etc.,  just  as  a  concept  of  honesty 
is  acquired  from  its  manifestation  in  divers  forms, 
just  as  a  general  principle  of  grammar,  of  mathematics, 
of  science,  of  economics,  is  acquired  by  experiencing 
its  manifestation  in  varying  circumstances, —  just  so 
an  idea  of  accuracy,  and  ideal  of  thoroughness,  a  con- 
cept of  method,  a  habit  of  work,  or  the  hke,  may  be 
abstracted  from  its  manifestation  in  varied  fields  and 
may  be  generalized  on  the  basis  of  differing  specific 
experiences.     In    all    these    cases    the    fundamental 
process  is  the  same  and  the  method  of  transfer  or 
spread  of  improved  efficiency  is  nothing  more,  nothing 
less,   than   the   ordinary   process   of   dissociation   or 
generahzation.  —  Inglis. 
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The  Committee  on  Clerical  Salaries  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce  prepared,  under  the  title  *'A  Workable  Classi- 
fication of  Office  Jobs/'  a  nomenclature  of  office  workers 
with  the  clerical  and  personal  qualification  required  for  each 
job.  A  study  of  this  material  would  be  useful  to  many  teachers 
and  to  all  young  people  expecting  to  undertake  office  work. 
It  is  of  particular  interest  in  connection  with  this  report  for 
it  determines  how  nearly  the  commercial  course  of  our  schools 
meets  the  requirements  of  Boston  offices.  Only  the  title  is 
given  of  those  jobs  that  are  manifestly  outside  the  scope  of 
our  aims. 

Class  I  —  Stenographers,  Dictaphone  Operators,  Typists. 
Class  1A.     Secretarial  Stenographers 

Handles  executive  correspondence  by  dictation  but  often  on 
own  responsibility  —  carries  on  detail  of  administration  work  — 
makes  effective  the  policies  of  the  executive.  Administrative 
ability  required. 

Class  IB.     Expert  Stenographers 

Expert  knowledge  of  shorthand.  Able  to  report  meetings 
and  conferences  and  write  technical  dictation.  A  limited 
knowledge  of  the  company's  business  routine  required  — 
abiUty  to  type  with  speed  and  accuracy. 

Class  IC.     Regular  Stenographers,  1st  Class 

Good  command  of  shorthand  for  every-day  correspondence. 
Handles   executive    correspondence    as   dictated  —  abiHty   to 
type  with  speed  and  accuracy  —  commercial  or  high  school 
education  preferred. 
Class  ID.     Regular  Stenographers,  2d  Class 

Fair  command  of  shorthand  for  every-day  correspondence, 
Abihty  to  type  with  medium  speed  and  a  tolerable  degree  of 
accuracy. 
Class  IE.     Dictaphone  Typists 

Able  to  transcribe  dictation  with  speed  and  accuracy  from 
dictaphone  —  no  shorthand  required.    High  School  education 
or  its  equivalent  required. 
Class  IF.     Expert  Typists 

Clerks  with  ability  to  typewrite  with  high  degree  of  accuracy 
and  speed  —  or  to  do  copy  work  of  an  involved  and  technical 
character  with  speed  and  accuracy  —  able  to  handle  difficult 
tabulations  and  statistical  work.  High  School  education 
preferred. 
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Class  1G.    Regular  Typists 

Clerks  with  ability  to  typewrite  the  simplest  forms  of  copy 
work  with  mechanical  skill  and  accuracy  —  order  writers  — 
form  letter  writers,  etc.  Beginners'  knowledge  of  typewriting 
required. 

Class  II  —  Bookkeepers,  Ledger  Clerks;    Accountants, 

Statistical;  Cost  Figuring,  Payroll  Figuring. 
Class  2A.    Bookkeepers,  Senior 

Clerks  with  knowledge  of  double  entry  bookkeeping  and 
abihty  to  keep  general  ledgers  and  controlling  accounts;  to 
prepare  balance  sheets  and  special  reports  involving  current 
financial  transactions;  to  keep  intricate  financial  records. 
Special  training  and  usually  extensive  experience  required. 

Class  2B.    Bookkeepers,  Junior 

Clerks  with  ability  to  make  simple  entries  of  accounting 
information  from  one  book  or  record  to  another;  to  balance 
and  adjust  accounts;  take  trial  balance,  make  journal  entries, 
prepare  statements  and  bills  and  to  compute,  post,  tabulate 
and  compile  data  in  connection  with  bookkeeping  procedure. 
Must  have  knowledge  of  double  entry  bookkeeping  and  exercise 
limited  degree  of  continuing  judgment. 

Class  2C.    Ledger  Clerks 

Clerks  with  abihty  to  post  financial  records  from  journals 
to  ledgers;  draw  off  trial  balances;  prove  their  postings  and 
analyze  simple  accounts.  Knowledge  of  double  entry  book- 
keeping not  essential  but  high  degree  of  accuracy  required. 

Class  2D.     Statistical  Clerks 

Clerks  with  ability,  under  supervision,  to  search  out  and 
draw  off  from  journals,  ledgers,  etc.,  accounting  information; 
to  prepare  statistical  reports  and  tabulate  statistical  infor- 
mation. High  degree  of  mathematical  accuracy  and  limited 
degree  of  judgment  required. 

Class  2E.     Senior  Accountants 

Clerks  with  abihty  to  analyze  and  interpret  evidence  of 
financial  transactions;  to  analyze  and  classify  accounts  and 
expenditures.  High  degree  of  judgment  and  expert  accounting 
knowledge  gained  by  special  training  or  experience  required. 

Class  2F.     Junior  Accountants 

Under  supervision  or  direction,  to  analyze,  interpret  and 
report  upon  financial  data;  to  decide  and  report  on  the  accu- 
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racy  of  and  significance  of  financial  records  and  accounts. 
Limited  judgment  and  accounting  training  and  experience 
required. 

Class  2G.     Cost  Figuring  Clerks 

Clerks  with  ability,  under  supervision  or  direction,  to  draw 
off  from  current  accounting  records  statistical  information  re- 
lating to  costs;  to  analyze  and  report  upon  such  figures  and 
prepare  accurate  and  dependable  cost  figures  upon  which  to 
base  current  prices.  Limited  judgment  but  high  degree  of 
accuracy  required. 

Class  2H.    Payroll  Clerks 

Clerks  with  ability,  under  supervision  or  direction,  to  inter- 
pret and  analyze  time  cards  and  other  supporting  records,  to 
tabulate  and  prepare  payroll  sheets  and  post  them  in  journals 
and  on  ledgers.   High  degree  of  mathematical  accuracy  required. 

Class  2L    Bookkeeping  Machine  Operators 

Class  2J.     Ledger  Clerks  (Machine  Operators) 

Class  2K.     Figure  Machine  Operators 

Clerks  with  abihty  to  operate  with  speed  and  accuracyjan 
adding  machine,  calculating  machine,  comptometer  or  other 
mechanical  device  designed  for  mathematical  calculation  in 
connection  with  statistical,  cost  figuring,  payroll  and  general 
accounting  work. 

Class  III  —  Correspondents,  Order  Clerks. 
Class  3A.    Senior  Correspondents 

Clerks  with  abihty  independently  to  dictate  letters  and  con- 
duct correspondence  with  customers  on  subjects  relating  to 
quotations,  sales,  shipments,  claims,  and  adjustments,  credit 
and  collections;  thorough  knowledge  of  products,  company 
policies  and  procedure,  and  a  high  degree  of  judgment  required. 
Class  3B.    Junior  Correspondents 

Clerks  with  abihty  to  dictate  letters  and  conduct  corre- 
spondence with  customers  on  subjects  relating  to  quotations, 
sales,  shipments,  claims  and  adjustments,  credit  and  collections 
under  supervision  and  control  of  superior;  limited  knowledge 
of  products,  company  pohcies  and  procedure  and  Hmited 
degree  of  judgment  required. 
Class  3C.     Senior  Order  Clerks 

Clerks  with  ability  independently  to  interpret  and  "dress" 
orders  and  route  them  through  factory,  office  or  store;  exten- 
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sive  knowledge  of  company's  products,  procedure  and  policies, 
gained  through  experience,  required. 

Class  3D.     Junior  Order  Clerks 

Clerks  with  ability  to  interpret  and  "dress"  orders  and 
route  them  through  factory,  office  or  store,  under  supervision 
or  direction  of  superior.  They  are  beginners,  with  limited 
knowledge  of  product,  procedure  and  policies,  gained  through 
experience. 

Class  IV  —  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Operators, 
Information  Clerks. 
Class  4A.     Senior  Telephone  Operators 
Class  4B.    Junior  Telephone  Operators 
Class  4C.    Telegraph  Operators 

Class  4D.    Information  Clerks 

Clerks  with  thorough  knowledge  of  company's  organization 
and  procedure  who  are  able  to  greet  and  direct  visitors  and 
answer  questions.  Courtesy,  tact  and  good  appearance 
essential. 

Class  V  —  Machine  Operators  Except  Bookkeeping, 
Adding  —  Statistical  or  Dictaphone  Machine. 

Class  5A.     Addressograph  Machine  Operators 

Clerks  with  ability  to  operate  an  addressograph  machine 
with  expertness  and  to  do  clerical  work  incidental  thereto. 

Class  5B.  Multigraph  Machine  Operators 

Class  5C.  Photostat  Machine  Operators 

Class  5D.  Blue  Print  Machine  Operators 

Class  5E.  Statler  Coin  Machine  Operators 

Class  5F.  Telautograph  Machine  Operators 

Class  50.  Perforating  Machine  Operators 

Class  VI  —  Mail  Clerks,  Messengers. 

Class  6A.    Mail  Clerks,  Senior 

Clerks  with  ability  to  sort  and  route  the  delivery  of  mail 
through  factory,  office  or  store,  to  supervise  weighing,  ad- 
dressing and  dispatching  of  mail  to  post  office;  sealing  of 
envelopes,  stamping  of  parcels  and  letters;  receipting  of 
special  delivery  and  registered  mail  and  other  clerical  work 
incidental  thereto. 
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Class  6B.     Mail  Clerks,  Junior 

Clerks  with  ability,  under  supei*vision,  to  sort  and  route 
delivery  of  mail  through  factory,  office  or  store;  to  weigh  and 
address  mail,  seal  and  stamp  envelopes  and  parcels;  operate 
sealing  and  opening  machines  and  to  do  other  clerical  work 
incidental  to  the  handling  of  mail. 

Class  6C.     Messengers 

Clerks  with  ability  to  deliver  mail  through  an  office,  factory 
or  store;  to  run  errands  and  do  clerical  work  of  the  simplest 
nature. 

Class  VII  —  General  Clerks,  File  Clerks. 
Class  7A.     Clerical  Assistant 

Capable  of  relieving  the  office  manager,  handling  general 
and  special  clerical  matters  as  they  come  up  and  serving  as  a 
general  all  around  office  man. 
Class  7B.     Clerks 

Clerks  with  ability  to  do  routine  or  speciaUzed  clerical  work 
not  included  in  other  groups,  such  as  checking,  maintaining 
balance  of  stores. 

The  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee  has  compiled  much  valuable  information 
pertaining  to  the  activities  of  all  the  departments  of  our  school 
system.  Nowhere  have  I  found  available  so  much  pertinent 
material.  In  some  cities  one  may  secure  facts  concerning 
groups  of  pupils,  but  it  is  only  when  the  entire  unit  of  a  kind 
has  been  exhaustively  followed  up,  analyzed,  and  classified 
that  it  is  safe  to  establish  conclusions.  The  Boston  depart- 
ment has  made  a  practice  each  spring  of  finding,  through  cor- 
respondence or  personal  interview,  as  far  as  has  been  possible, 
what  each  member  of  the  graduating  classes  of  all  the  high 
schools  of  the  previous  year  was  doing.  About  ninety-eight 
per  cent  of  all  graduates  are  reported  on,  the  remainder  con- 
sisting of  those  who  have  moved  and  those  from  whom  no 
response  could  be  secured  through  reasonable  effort. 

The  class  of  1926  is  the  latest  for  which  the  study  has  been 
completed  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  One  fact  in  the  follow- 
ing form  that  deserves  attention  is  that  only  seventy-one  of 
the  3,083,  or  2.3%,  are  without  work.  It  is  encouraging  to 
apprehend  with  what  readiness  and  with  what  degree  of  com- 
pleteness the  business  and  industrial  life  of  this  community 
absorbs  the  product  of  our  high  schools. 
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Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  all  girls  who  went  to  work  found 
employment  in  offices,  and  their  number  is  nearly  half  of  all 
the  girls  who  graduated  that  year.  Of  the  477  who  are  not 
working  but  are  taking  further  studies  during  the  day,  though 
not  attending  degree-giving  colleges,  the  paramount  group  of 
204,  or  43%,  are  attending  schools  that  will  fit  them  for  busi- 
ness. While  some  of  these  have  had  part  or  complete  busioess 
courses  in  high  school,  more  than  half  of  them  have  taken 
college   or   normal-preparatory   training.     The   remainder   of 


those  attending 

Public  normal 

Art 

Preparatory 

Miscellaneous 


Other  Schools"  are  thus  classified: 

112  Private  normal    .        .  43 

36  Nursing        ...  20 

11  Post  graduate      .        .  47 
4 


The  Secretary  of  the  Commercial  Council  supplies  the  infor- 
mation that  the  high  school  commercial  pupils  of  the  class  of 
1928  were  pursuing  vocational  subjects  as  follows: 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

Shorthand  .  .              24.4  Secretaryship     .        .  1.5 

Bookkeeping              .       10.1  Merchandising  .        .  14.0 

Typewriting                     27.9  Civil  Service  1.4 

Office  Practice  .               19.3  Banking  and  Finance  1.4 

Of  nearly  three  thousand  calls  from  employers  received 
by  the  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  in  the  year  ended 
September  30,  1927,  nearly  one-half  were  for  office  help. 
These  calls  included  boys  and  girls  who  had  passed  their  four- 
teenth birthday.  There  is  no  place  in  the  office  for  youngsters. 
A  certain  amount  of  maturity,  poise,  and  judgment  is  required 
even  for  the  less  important  jobs;  therefore  it  is  probable  that 
the  average  age  of  those  called  for  and  placed  in  offices  was  con- 
siderably above  that  of  those  that  went  to  work  in  other  occu- 
pations. The  line  of  advancement  in  offices  is  more  attractive 
and  the  help  turnover  is  doubtless  smaller  than  in  the  other 
occupations,  and  there  is  less  probabihty  that  the  calls  for 
office  help  were  repeat-calls  for  the  same  job. 
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While  interest  and  value  may  be  derived  from  a  study  of 
what  happens  to  a  group  of  graduates  during  the  following 
year  the  real  measure  of  what  the  school  system  does  for  its 
graduates  must  be  learned  from  a  study  covering  a  longer 
period  of  time,  during  which  a  settling-down  process  has  a 
chance  to  come  into  effect. 

The  graph  on  page  91  represents  a  study  of  the  class  of  1920 
of  the  Girls'  High  School  of  Boston,  and  is  probably  typical  of 
what  happened  to  graduates  of  the  other  high  schools.  The 
upper  portion  broadly  shows  the  distribution  of  the  class  in 
the  early  part  of  1921.  The  lower  section  discloses  the  activi- 
ties of  the  same  young  women  in  1925. 

There  are  no  data  in  my  hands  that  tell  whether  any  of 
those  that  married  remained  at  work,  but  it  is  presumable  that 
the  inquiry  concerning  them  ceased  at  that  point.  It  seems  a 
reasonable  guess  that  most  of  the  marriages  were  from  the 
"Work"  group.  The  thirteen  per  cent  of  "Professional" 
was  formed  from  the  twenty-three  per  cent  of  College,  Normal, 
Post  Graduate,  Music,  Nursing,  and  Art  students. 

Of  those  who  took  Shorthand  66  per  cent  are  now  in  that  line. 

Of  those  who  took  Bookkeeping  65  per  cent  are  now  in  that 
line. 

Of  those  who  took  Shorthand  and  Bookkeeping  61  per  cent 
are  now  using  the  combination. 

Of  those  who  planned  to  teach  79  per  cent  are  now  teaching. 

Of  those  who  planned  to  go  to  college  83  per  cent  went  to 
college. 

Altogether  62  per  cent  are  following  the  vocations  which  they 
elected  and  for  which  they  studied  in  high  school. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  only  two  per  cent  of  this  large 
class  died  during  five  years.  This  proves  that  the  instruction 
in  health  and  the  practice  in  physical  maintenance  given  through 
all  grades  are  effective,  and  meet  the  requirements  of  the  first 
objective  of  the  "Seven  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary 
Education." 

A  "follow-up"  of  554  boy  graduates  of  1920  from  eight  high 
schools  also  was  made,  the  following  being  extracts  from  a 
report  on  it  made  by  the  Department. 

METHOD   PURSUED. 

Personal  interviews  were  secured  with  as  many  of  the  boys 
as  possible  who  were  employed  in  Boston  and  vicinity.     This 
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was  accomplished  by  requests  to  the  boys  to  call  at  the  Central 
Office  while  on  their  lunch  hour,  or  during  the  evening  office 
hour,  and  by  visits  of  the  vocational  instructors  to  places  of 
employment  and  homes  of  the  boys.  To  others,  questionnaires 
were  sent.  The  college  bureaus  assisted  by  supplying  informa- 
tion regarding  boys  who  had  continued  their  education. 

The  total  represents  95  per  cent  of  all  boys  graduated  from 
the  above  schools  for  the  year  1920.  (No  Co-operative  Indus- 
trial Course  Graduates  are  included  in  the  study.) 


RELATIONSHIP   AMONG     FATHER'S     OCCUPATION,    PUPIL'S    VOCATIONAL    INTEREST 
AND  PRESENT    OCCUPATION  OF   MALE   GRADUATES   OF    1920. 


Father's 
Occupation. 


Pupil's 

Vocational 

Interest, 

1920. 


Pupil's 

Present 

Occupation. 

1927. 


1.  Unskilled  labor 

2.  Semi-skilled  labor 

3.  Skilled  labor 

4.  Agriculture 

5.  Office,  clerical 

6.  Retail  sales  people 

7.  Wholesale  sales  people 

8.  Junior  business  executives. . .  . 

9.  Proprietors  of  small  businesses 
10.    Professional 

Totals 


187 


18 

60 

192 

0 

24 

I 

17 


120 
35 
Deceased     62 


0 
0 

34 
4 
81 
0 
28 
141 
6 
219 
Undecided  41 


2.56 


0 
3 

64 
1 

fll2 
25 
48 
67 
41 
186 
Unemployed  7 


293 


554 


554 


554 


The  above  table  should  be  read  thus:  219  boys  expressed  as 
their  vocational  interest,  in  1920,  while  in  high  school,  as 
professional.  Only  35  fathers  were  engaged  in  occupations 
included  in  this  group.  Five  years  after  graduation,  186  boys 
were  found  engaged  in  occupations  included  in  the  professional 
group. 


RELATION    BETWEEN    COURSE    PURSUED    IN    HIGH    SCHOOL    AND 
AFTER   SCHOOL   EMPLOYMENT. 

Graduates  of  the  College  course  in  high  school  do,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  go  to  college. 

Graduates  of  the  Business  course  enter  into  and  remain  in 
one  of  the  five  fields  of  business  activit5^ 
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Graduates  of  the  General  course  in  high  school  enter  chiefly 
into  some  form  of  business  life. 

Graduates  of  the  Technical  Preparatory  course  in  high  school 
are  about  evenly  distributed  in  after  high-school  life  between 
professional  life  and  business  activities. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  boys  who  continue 
their  education  do  so  immediately  after  high  school,  although  a 
few  postponed  it  until  two  or  three  years. 

Higher  education  is  functioning  in  the  occupational  life  of 
the  graduates  who  took  it. 

Thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  took  no  further  educa- 
tion have  held  one  position  for  five  years. 

Twenty-eight  per  cent  have  held  two  positions,  and  two 
per  cent  have  held  as  many  as  five  different  positions. 

About  eighty-five  per  cent  of  all  these  boys  did  some 
work  for  wages  while  attending  high  school.  There  is  no 
definite  evidence  that  this  work  was  a  factor  in  their  choice  of 
a  vocation. 

At  the  request  of  mercantile  associations,  and  on  the  advice 
of  students  of  business  conditions,  salesmanship  was  intro- 
duced into  the  high  schools  about  fifteen  years  ago.  It  has 
received  much  encouragement  from  school  authorities  and, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  instruction  has  been  on  a  par  with  that 
of  any  other  business  subject.  The  pupils  in  salesmanship 
have  steadily  increased  in  numbers,  but  at  no  time  has  the 
subject  occupied  the  place  it  was  beheved  it  should  take. 

A  study  of  the  data  herein  presented  and  interviews  with 
office  managers  and  thoughtful  commercial  educators  leads 
to  the  belief  that  the  purchase  of  a  modest  but  carefully  chosen 
equipment  of  office  machines  is  a  wise  investment.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  need  of  such  a  degree  of  skill  in  any  of  them 
at  all  comparable  with  that  required  in  typewriting.  Much  of 
the  multiplication  in  an  office  can  be  performed  mentally  or  it 
can  be  taken  from  convenient  tables.  Division  and  subtraction 
are  not  frequent,  but  addition  is  most  often  employed.  How- 
ever, the  sums  are  usually  short,  and  are  done  more  quickly 
without  resorting  to  a  machine.  While  the  small  non-listing 
adding  machines  are  useful,  and  are  found  in  many  offices,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  justification  in  the  installation  of  batteries 
of  them,  nor  to  devoting  to  them  the  amount  of  time  some 
teachers  wish  to  give. 
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Nothing  appears  to  warrant  the  purchase  of  bookkeep- 
ing machines,  the  cost  of  each  being  about  a  thousand  dollars. 
They  are  found  only  in  large  offices.  Their  successful  operation 
is  predicated  on  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  of  skill  in 
pressing  keys.  The  latter  may  be  gained  on  the  machines 
already  in  the  schools,  so  an  ambitious  clerk  with  a  knowledge 
of  bookkeeping  can  learn  to  use  this  machine  at  odd  times,  with 
a  little  instruction  from  an  experienced  operator. 

School  authorities  should  recognize  the  possibiUty  that  the 
introduction  of  machines  into  our  schools  may  reach  such  an 
extent  that  the  educating  of  mental  faculties  may  be  displaced 
by  a  training  on  mechanical  devices.  Girls,  as  well  as  boys, 
enjoy  running  machines  that  relieve  their  minds  from  work 
and  responsibility,  and  this  is  evident  from  the  way  the  funda- 
mental subjects  are  avoided,  and  the  machine  subjects  are 
taken  up.  The  mental  faculties  used  in  studying  through  a 
business  proposition  and  arriving  at  a  correct  judgment  cannot 
be  trained  through  the  operation  of  a  machine.  Successful 
business  people  have  become  so  through  the  use  of  their  minds 
instead  of  their  fingers.  If  our  aim  is  to  have  our  young  people 
become  successful  business  men  and  women  instead  of  competent 
and  satisfactory  clerks  we  need  to  undertake  some  curriculum 
reconstruction. 

The  most  pronounced  need  is  that  the  quality  of  the  class- 
room instruction  be  improved  in  the  commercial  subjects 
that  are  now  being  taught.  Methods  of  business  and  office 
technique  are  far  from  static.  The  teacher  who  depends  on 
what  she  learned  from  a  teacher  who  was  up-to-date  in  practical 
matters  a  very  few  years  ago  is  decidedly  unprogressive.  The 
business  office  is  the  laboratory  where  new  ideas  are  being 
developed  and  tried  out,  and  when  teachers  fail  to  call  upon 
that  laboratory  they  are  falling  short  of  doing  that  which 
should  be  expected  of  them. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  many  young  commercial 
teachers  were  entering  Boston  schools  who  had  had  no  business 
or  office  experience  and  who  were  showing  no  inclination  to 
secure  either,  in  1925  Assistant  Superintendent  Rafter  requested 
the  Commercial  Council  to  consider  a  plan  for  "permitting  com- 
mercial teachers  to  offer  as  units  for  credit  toward  their  pro- 
motional examinations,  experience  gained  as  the  result  of  work 
done  in  actual  business  establishments."  The  Council  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  two  meetings  to  the  question  and  submitted 
the  following  recommendations: 
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1.  In  the  opinion  of  this  Council  such  practical 
experience  for  commercial  teachers  should  be  required 
for  one  of  the  two  promotional  examinations;  unless 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  is  satisfied  that  sufficient 
business  experience  has  already  been  obtained. 

2.  That  such  work  be  wholly  without  restriction 
as  to  compensation  received  by  a  teacher  offering 
such  work  for  credit;  and  that  rating  be  given  purely 
on  the  basis  of  suitable  business  experience  gained. 

3.  That  at  least  six  weeks  of  full  time  employ- 
ment be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  one  thirty-hour 
course,  or  two  fifteen-hour  courses,  for  credit. 

4.  That  not  more  than  one  of  these  thirty-hour 
credits  be  allowed  on  any  one  promotional  examination. 

Mr.  Rafter,  to  whom  had  been  referred  on  May  7,  1925,  the 
question  as  to  allowance  of  promotional  rating  credit  for  teachers 
of  commercial  subjects  for  actual  experience  in  business  houses, 
submitted  the  following  plan  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
Commercial  Council: 

1 .  That  the  business  house  selected  by  the  teacher 
be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

2.  That  the  work  done  in  the  mercantile  establish- 
ment be  closely  related  to  the  school  work  of  the 
teacher. 

3.  That  at  least  six  weeks  of  full  time  employment, 
or  the  equivalent,  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  one 
thirty-hour  course,  or  of  two  fifteen-hour  courses. 

4.  That  not  more  than  one  of  these  thirty-hour 
credits  be  allowed  toward  any  one  promotional  exam- 
ination. 

5.  That  at  the  expiration  of  the  business  employ- 
ment the  teacher  submit  to  the  Board  of  Superinten- 
dents a  detailed  statement  of  at  least  one  thousand 
words  setting  forth  the  definite,  specific  value  of  the 
business  experience  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
school  room. 

This  recommendation  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents and  put  into  effect  November  19,  1925.  Beyond 
all  doubt  this  has  resulted  in  a  benefit  to  the  commercial 
teachers. 
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The  city  of  iDes  Moines  recognizing  the  value  of  experience, 
believes  no  one  should  teach  a  commercial  subject  in  which  she 
cannot  do  and  has  not  done  in  actual  business  the  things  she  is 
attempting  to  teach,  and  has  prepared  definite  requirements  of 
the  actual  experience  that  must  be  obtained  before  a  teacher 
will  be  employed,  and  that  which  must  be  secured  coincident 
with  her  service  as  a  teacher.  Some  such  plan  might  well  be 
used  here. 
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THE  THREE   R'S. 

For  several  years,  in  every  school  system  in  the  country, 
much  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  problems  of  secondary 
education.  Grades  VII  to  XII,  inclusive.  The  coming  of  the 
intermediate  or  junior  high  school  was  preceded  by  enthusiastic 
and  effective  advocacy  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the 
estabhshment  of  such  a  unit  of  instruction.  This  agitation 
produced  a  disturbing  upheaval  in  a  cherished  traditional 
organization.  The  administrative  reorganization  and  the 
reconstruction  of  curricula  incident  to  the  establishment  of 
intermediate  or  junior  high  schools  well  nigh  exhausted  the 
time,  thought  and  energy  of  school  officials  and  administrators. 
For  years  the  intermediate  or  junior  high  school  became  the 
chief  topic  of  discussion  at  conventions  and  meetings  of  edu- 
cators. Coincidentally  the  growth  in  attendance  upon  high 
schools  advanced  beyond  all  expectations.  The  problem  of 
assimilating  heterogeneous  groups  of  pupils,  of  readjusting 
administrative  machinery,  of  introducing  new  courses  of 
instruction  and  of  securing  or  preparing  suitable  teachers  for 
the  same  —  all  these  were  considerations  urgently  demanding 
solution. 

Since  it  was  the  central  theme  for  discussion,  secondary 
education  seemed  to  overshadow  elementary.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising therefore  that  a  suspicion  has  arisen  that  the  elementary 
school  has  been  neglected,  in  comparison  with  the  secondary. 

Unfortunately,  our  earnestness  in  making  humane,  effective 
and  scientific  the  work  of  pupils  in  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX 
has  tended  to  produce  a  challenge  concerning  our  devotion 
to  the  grades  below. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  administration  of  our  schools  has 
been  consistent.  We  have  repeatedly  reaffirmed  that  under 
no  circumstances  whatever  should  the  emphasis  upon  second- 
ary education  be  permitted  to  injuriously  affect  the  work  of 
elementary  schools.  The  importance  of  the  elementary  schools 
must  never  be  miaimized.  Though  not  so  spectacular  or 
dramatic,  perhaps,  as  the  grades  above,  they  are  nevertheless 
the  fountain  source  of  our  entire  system.  Unless  the  ele- 
mentary schools  are  maintained  at  the  highest  possible  plane 
of  efficiency,  the  grades  following  are  sure  to  suffer  irreparably. 
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In  the  year  1920,  in  the  very  throes  of  the  agitation  for 
intermediate  schools,  the  rank  of  Primary  Supervisor  was 
created,  and  two  especially  gifted  women  were  selected  for 
these  important  positions.  The  leadership  of  our  primary 
supervisors  has  been  potent  and  stimulating,  guiding  our 
teachers  along  the  most  progressive  line  of  thought  and  action. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  give  Grades  IV,  V  and  VI  the  same  type 
of  supervision  that  obtains  in  Grades  I,  II  and  III.  Thus  we 
shall  provide  skillful  and  scientific  supervision  continuously 
from  the  kindergarten,  through  the  elementary  schools  to  the 
intermediate.  At  the  same  time  we  are  urging  teachers  of 
Grades  VI  and  VII  to  so  harmonize  their  work  that  there 
will  be  no  interruption  of  classroom  work  between  the  two 
types  of  schools,  intermediate  and  elementary. 

A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  our  school  system  con- 
vinces one  that  the  three  R's  are  not  overlooked  or  over- 
shadowed. Instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
the  fundamental  subjects,  is  of  a  higher  quality  today  than 
ever  before.  In  penmanship  there  is  a  uniform  system  taught 
throughout  all  the  grades.  Teachers  are  required  to  prepare 
especially  for  this  work,  and  as  a  result  thereof  over 
twenty-four  hundred  teachers  have  qualified  and  have  been 
certified  in  teaching  ability.  All  new  teachers  must  receive 
training  in  penmanship  and  qualify  within  two  years  after 
appointment. 

During  the  past  year  there  was  on  exhibition  at  the 
Administration  Building,  the  handwriting  of  all  pupils  in  all 
grades  of  instruction.  It  is  doubtful  if  ever  before,  in  Boston 
or  elsewhere,  was  there  presented  handwriting,  by  large  groups 
of  pupils,  that  excelled  in  legibility  and  general  excellence 
this  product  of  our  children's  pens. 

In  arithmetic  the  excellence  of  our  work  is  universally 
recognized.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Investigation  and  Measurement,  various  standard  tests 
in  arithmetic,  extending  over  a  series  of  yeare,  have  proved 
that  we  are  maintaining  the  highest  standards  of  attainment. 
Compared  with  the  norm  of  the  larger  cities  throughout  the 
country,  Boston  is  equalled  only  by  Detroit  in  the  high  standard 
secured  by  our  pupils.  Moreover,  the  requirements  estabhshed 
by  the  school  systems  of  Detroit  and  Boston  are  considered 
adequate  by  research  students  of  education.  These  tests 
include  accuracy  and  speed  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
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It  follows,  from  the  above,  that  not  only  are  we  leading  all  the 
cities  except  Detroit,  but  that  we  are  maintaining  the  very 
maximum  of  attainment.  The  Department  of  Educational 
Investigation  and  Measurement  is  now  including  problem 
work,  supplementary  to  the  tests  in  accuracy  and  speed.  A 
problem  book  has  been  authorized  for  this  purpose  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  fourth  grade  pupils.  Problem  books  for  the 
pupils  of  Grades  V  and  VI  are  in  process  of  preparation.  So 
far  as  we  know,  Boston  alone,  of  the  cities  of  the  country,  is 
using  such  problem  books. 

The  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measure- 
ment, furthermore,  has  given  standardized  tests  in  reading  to 
the  pupils  in  our  grades.  Here  again  the  tests  show  that  the 
grade  average  for  our  schools,  in  each  case,  is  from  one  half  a 
year  to  nearly  a  full  year  above  the  norm  estabhshed  by  the 
test  range.  The  tests  show,  also,  that  there  is  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  average,  from  grade  to  grade.  That  is,  the  eighth 
grade  is  farther  above  the  norm  than  the  fourth  grade.  Fur- 
thermore, the  increase  during  the  year  was  approximately 
normal  for  each  grade,  a  fact  which  demonstrates  the  uniformity 
of  the  excellence  of  our  teaching  in  the  grades. 

As  regards  spelling  I  quote  from  one  of  our  principals: 
"In  no  field  is  the  work  of  the  pubUc  school  today  more 
practical  than  in  spelhng.  Many  extensive  studies  of  words 
needed  and  used  in  daily  hfe  have  been  made,  and  the  Boston 
Word  List  is  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  best  of  these.  The 
children  keep  hsts  of  their  own  misspelled  words;  the  teachers 
are  provided  with  means  of  finding  just  what  words  their  own 
classes  most  need  to  study;  city-wide  tests  are  given  on  words 
that  give  general  difficulty  in  all  schools;  pupils  work  together 
to  improve  their  spelling  ability;  and  the  whole  subject  is 
made  more  practical  and  interesting  than  ever  before.  The 
Boston  Plan  for  Teaching  Spelling  is  carefully  worked  out  in 
detail  and  places  a  distinct  emphasis  upon  the  responsibility 
of  each  individual  for  learning  to  speU  words  actually  needed  in 
school  and  in  the  ordinary  uses  of  life." 

The  notable  contribution  made  by  principals  and  teachers 
to  the  whole  problem  of  spelhng  in  our  elementary  schools  is 
praiseworthy  and  deserving  of  permanent  record.  I  am, 
therefore,  embodying  the  story  of  our  accomplishments  as 
presented  by  the  Principal  of  the  Model  School,  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Lamprey. 
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Teaching  Spelling  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 
By  Charles  M.  Lamprey,  Principal,  Martin  School. 

In  1915  a  list  of  words  was  prepared  at  the  Boston  Model 
School  and  published  under  the  title,  "An  Experimental 
Method  of  Teaching  Spelling."  This  method  was  used  in 
the  school  for  eight  years  and  after  some  modifications  was 
copyrighted  by  the  School  Committee  and  an  edition  of  125,000 
copies  was  printed  for  use  in  the  PubUc  Schools  of  Boston  under 
the  title,  "The  Boston  Word  List"  (School  Document  22, 
1923).  Accompanying  this  list  was  a  pamphlet  for  the  use 
of  teachers,  entitled  "New  Boston  Spelling  List,"  which  later 
was  revised,  improved  and  entitled,  "New  Boston  Spelling 
List  (Revised),"  School  Document  11,  1926. 

These  two  books,  one  for  pupils  and  one  for  the  convenience 
of  teachers,  furnish  the  basis  for  the  study  of  spelHng  in  the 
pubUc  schools  of  Boston. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  Boston  Plan  for  Teaching 
Spelling  has  been  developed  and  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
work  has  been  done  by  teachers  in  determining  relative  word 
difficulties.  This  work  culminated  in  1928  in  the  giving  of 
the  third  of  a  series  of  Cooperative  Review  Tests  in  all  Boston 
Schools.  The  results  of  these  tests  are  described  in  the  final 
part  of  this  report  under  the  heading  "Cooperative  Review 
Tests." 

The  way  in  which  the  two  books  were  made  and  their 
respective  purposes  are  described  in  the  Preface  of  School 
Document  11,  1926.  The  Revised  Plan  for  Teaching  Spelling 
is  contained  in  the  same  document.  This  Preface  with  some 
alterations  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  a  synopsis  of  the 
Revised  Plan,  are  given  below  as  follows : 

L      preface.     (SCHOOL   document   11,   1926.) 

1.     New  Boston  Spelling  List. 

The  work  done  in  Boston  during  the  last  eight  years  in 
selecting  words  and  evaluating  spelHng  difficulties  forms  the 
best  available  basis  for  a  permanent  spelling  fist  for  use  in 
Boston  Schools. 

In  selecting  words  for  the  New  Boston  Spelling  List  the 
committee  has  retained  nearly  all  the  words  of  the  Boston 
Minimum  Lists  and  added  enough  words,  after  an  analysis  of 
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other  spelling  investigations,  to  make  up  a  total  of  2,116  words. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  teaching  of  these  2,116  words  be 
required  in  the  grades  indicated. 

In  the  New  Boston  Spelling  List  (Revised)  these  words 
are  separated  by  grades  and  printed  in  syllabicated  form  for 
the  use  of  teachers. 

2.     Boston  Word  List. 

No  list  or  spelhng  book  can  be  regarded  as  final.  New 
words  are  constantly  coming  into  use.  The  degree  of  accuracy 
with  which  famihar  words  are  spelled  will  change  as  a  result 
of  consistent  drill  in  spelling.  The  frequency  with  which  many 
of  these  words  are  used  may  be  increased  by  instruction  aimed 
to  enrich  and  improve  the  vocabulary  of  pupils.  The  com- 
mittee therefore  offers  a  Vocabulary  List  of  words  and  has 
combined  the  two  groups  of  words  to  form  the  Boston  Word 
List.     The  Vocabulary  List  is  not  to  be  printed  separately. 

Some  general  suggestions  are  offered  below  in  the  hope  and 
expectation  that  teachers  and  pupils  will  find  here  a  basis 
for  effective  work  together.  It  is  possible  to  carry  through  a 
city-wide  experiment  in  educational  procedure  that  will  have 
high  value. 

3.    Vocabulary  List. 

(a)  The  vocabulary  of  individuals  varies  to  such  an  extent 
even  among  young  children  that  it  is  believed  to  be  desirable 
to  put  before  pupils  a  much  larger  number  of  words  than  they 
are  required  to  learn.  Many  words  creep  into  the  child's 
consciousness  from  reading  and  conversation  and  need  only  the 
stimulus  of  a  convenient  opportunity  to  take  their  place  in  his 
written  language.  Reference  to  the  vocabulary  words  in  the 
Word  List  will  furnish  an  incentive  for  this  extension  of  the 
child's  vocabulary  in  accordance  with  his  natural  impulses. 

(6)  There  is  another  reason  for  including  these  additional 
words.  In  the  discussion  on  spelling  that  must  go  on  con- 
tinually it  is  desirable  that  teachers  have  before  them  a  large 
number  of  words  that  may  be  used  in  school  work  more  com- 
monly than  we  suspect.  As  this  larger  list  is  used  for  reference 
and  occasional  discussion  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  in 
enabhng  teachers  to  give  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  inclusion 
of  debatable  words  in  the  regular  spelling  hst  and  to  advise  as 
to  the  grades  where  these  words  may  best  be  taught. 
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4.     Selection  of  Words. 

(a)  The  words  in  the  Boston  Word  List  were 
selected  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the  following 
sources: 

Ayres:  A  Measuring  Scale  for  Spelling. 

Boston  Model  School:  An  Experimental  Method  of 
Teaching  Spelling. 

City  of  Boston:  Minimum  and  Supplementary 
Spelling  Lists. 

City  of  Chicago:  Spelling  in  the  Elementary 
Schools. 

Jones:  Concrete  Investigation  of  the  Material  of 
English  Spelling. 

Kelley :  A  List  of  Words  Misspelled  in  the  Diaries  of 
Third  Grade  Children. 

Nicholson :  A  Speller  for  the  Use  of  the  Teachers  of 
California. 

Thorndike:  The  Teacher's  Word  Book.  (First 
5,000  words  in  order  of  frequency.) 

(&)  The  Vocabulary  List  consists  of  words  originally 
included  in  the  Model  School  List  and  the  Boston  Supplemen- 
tary Lists,  after  eliminating  most  of  the  simple  "ed"  and 
^'ing"  forms  and  some  words  that  seemed  to  have  no  support 
in  Thorndike's  "The  Teacher's  Word  Book." 

5.     Arrangement  of  Words. 

To  put  before  a  child  only  those  words  assigned  to  be  studied 
in  one  particular  grade  is  to  limit  his  facility  in  the  general 
study  of  spelling.  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  abler 
pupils  to  acquire  new  words  outside  of  the  required  list  for  the 
grade,  and  children  of  poor  spelling  ability  to  review  words 
forgotten  or  never  learned  in  earlier  grades,  the  Word  List 
is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  with  the  grade  in  which  each 
word  is  to  be  taught  indicated  at  the  left. 

Experience  with  this  arrangement  in  the  Boston  Model 
School  has  shown  not  only  that  it  is  not  confusing,  but  that 
it  stimulates  and  helps  the  pupil  to  acquire  early  the  very 
important  power  of  finding  words  which  he  desires  to  learn. 
Furthermore,  it  gives  to  the  teacher  an  opportunity  she  has 
never  had  before  to  judge  as  to  the  rejection  of  undesirable 
words  and  the  selection  of  new  ones. 
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6.    Use  of  the  Word  List. 

This  hst  will  be  used  in  Grades  IV  to  VIII,  inclusive,  and 
the  book  will  become  the  permanent  property  of  the  pupil 
after  five  years  of  use.  It  will  serve  for  the  study  of  words  in 
preparation  of  the  lesson  and  in  review;  for  the  checking  of 
words  misspelled  and  needed  by  individual  pupils  in  varying 
degree ;  and  for  convenient  reference  by  the  pupil  while  writing 
—  a  use  that  cannot  be  made  of  any  spelling  list  or  spelling 
book  published  for  school  use  at  the  present  time.  The  pupil 
can  thus  be  stimulated  not  only  to  study  carefully  and  intelli- 
gently such  words  as  he  needs  to  study,  but  to  watch  the 
growth  of  his  written  vocabulary  and  take  an  interest  in  adding 
new  words.  When  the  pupil  has  occasion  to  use  a  word  that  he 
is  not  familiar  with  and  that  he  does  not  find  in  the  list,  he  can 
write  it  in  the  blank  space  provided  in  the  book  and  thus 
have  a  constructive  interest  in  developing  a  final  list.  This 
method  of  procedure  has  been  used  in  the  third  grade  of  the 
Farragut  School  with  marked  success.  The  "Finding  List  for 
the  Third  Grade"  contains  all  the  words  used  by  third  grade 
pupils  in  writing  diaries  over  a  period  of  several  years.  It 
takes  the  place  of  the  Boston  Word  List  in  Grade  III.  It  is 
beheved  that  the  method  suggested  is  sound  in  form,  stimulating 
in  actual  use,  constructive  in  character,  and  hkely  to  produce 
definite  satisfaction  through  aroused  interest  among  the 
pupils. 

7.     Review  and  Testing. 

Lists  of  words  found  difficult  in  earher  grades  will  be  sent 
to  teachers  for  dictation  at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  The 
tabulation  of  results  of  tests  on  these  words  will  give  information 
of  increasing  value  in  regard  to  their  spelling  difficulty.  These 
difficult  words  should  be  dictated  at  the  beginning  of  each  year 
before  the  new  words  for  the  grade  are  taken  up. 

8.  Additional  Words. 
A  blank  space  is  left  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  for  such 
words  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  add  to  the  printed  fist.  It 
probably  will  be  found  helpful  to  use  this  space  for  local  names, 
for  words  used  largely  in  school  studies  but  not  conmionly 
used  after  leaving  school,  and  for  new  words  coming  into  more 
frequent  use  through  progress  in  science  and  invention. 
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9.  Project  Method. 
It  is  believed  by  a  majority  of  members  of  the  Committee 
that  the  use  of  this  Spelhng  and  Vocabulary  list  (Boston  Word 
List)  in  the  manner  suggested  will  do  much  to  make  spelling 
interesting  to  pupils  and  teachers  and  will  encourage  the  use  of 
the  project  idea  in  handling  this  subject. 

II.      THE   REVISED    PLAN    FOR   TEACHING    SPELLING. 

The  Revised  Plan  for  Teaching  Spelling  was  devised  to 
promote  the  study  of  words  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
relative  difficulty  (1)  for  the  individual  pupil,  (2)  for  the  class 
group,  (3)  for  the  pupils  throughout  the  city  as  a  whole. 

The  first  of  these  aims  is  accomplished  by  having  pupils 
check  each  word  in  their  copies  of  the  Boston  Word  List  and 
make  a  copy  of  their  misspelled  words  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  list  should  be  the  basis  of  study  for  the  individual  pupil. 
To  facilitate  this  kind  of  study  pupils  are  arranged  in  pairs  for 
cooperative  work. 

The  second  and  third  aims  are  realized  through  the  use  of 
Percentage  Tables  and  Spelling  Report  Slips  in  the  hands  of 
teachers.  By  means  of  the  percentage  tables  teachers  may 
readily  find  the  per  cent  of  pupils  in  the  class  that  misspell 
each  word.  This  per  cent  is  first  recorded  on  the  Spelling 
Report  Slip  in  column  A.  Only  the  harder  words  are  reviewed, 
and  the  per  cent  recorded  in  column  B;  and  again  the  hardest 
of  these  words  are  taken  and  the  results  recorded  in  column  C. 
Column  D  is  for  a  final  record  on  all  hard  words,  without 
study,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  colunm  E  for  a  review  of 
these  words  in  the  next  grade  at  the  opening  of  school  in 
September. 

A  sample  column  of  the  percentage  table  for  a  class  of  37 
pupils,  and  a  sample  of  the  spelhng  report  shp  for  the  third 
grade  are  given  on  page  107. 

The  use  and  meaning  of  words  are  taken  care  of  by  oral 
and  written  sentence  work.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  write 
sentences  for  home  work  which  are  supposed  to  be  exchanged, 
discussed  and  corrected  by  pupils  working  together  in  pairs. 

1.  This  plan  is  susceptible  of  wide  variation  as  to  detail 
in  writing,  reading,  discussing,  careful  study,  and  sentence 
drill  on  words.  Teachers  choosing  to  follow  it  should  preserve 
the  essential  purpose,  which  is  to  stimulate  a  variety  of  in- 
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teresting  and  attentive  efforts,  and  above  all,  to  require  the 
looking  up  of  words  in  the  Word  List  by  pupils  and  a  written 
record  of  each  individual's  misspelled  words  made  by  the  pupil. 

2.  The  teacher  may  pronounce  words  or  may  ask  pupils 
to  find  the  next  starred  word  for  the  grade.  In  either  case 
attention  is  insured,  effort  is  stimulated,  satisfaction  results, 
keenness,  quickness  and  accuracy  are  definitely  developed. 
Good  habits  of  response  and  co-operation  are  formed.  Each 
word  is  seen  in  printed  form,  pronounced  orally  and  spelled 
orally. 

3.  Oral  sentence  and  written  sentence  work  are  both 
essentially  English  exercises,  but  writing  the  word  in  a  sentence 
is  good  appUcation  or  spelling  practice. 

4.  The  written  spelling  or  test  lesson  follows  the  conven- 
tional method.  Use  of  the  SpelHng  Report  Slip  is  of  value 
in  emphasizing  and  comparing  individual  results,  determining 
hard  words,  stimulating  effort  and  developing  class  pride. 
Children  like  to  participate  in  definite  measuring  exercises. 

5.  Making  a  list  of  misspelled  words  and  pairing  of  pupils 
for  mutual  help  involve  recognition  of  errors,  prompt  cor- 
rection, cooperative  effort,  reUef  from  fixed  position  and 
formal  class  management;  and  provide  means  for  intelligent 
review  study. 

6.  The  time  required  for  using  the  Percentage  Table  and 
recording  results  on  the  Spelling  Report  Slips  is  believed  to  be 
amply  justified  by  increased  efficiency  of  instruction  resulting 
from  reviewing  only  words  that  present  real  spelling  difficulty, 
and  also  by  the  training  given  to  pupils  in  participation  in 
accurate  record  taking. 

Cooperative  Review  Tests. 

As  a  result  of  the  efficient  cooperation  of  teachers  through- 
out the  city,  especially  in  the  use  of  percentage  tables  and 
spelling  report  sUps,  it  has  been  possible  to  give  three  sets  of 
Cooperative  Review  Tests,  each  having  greater  value  and 
significance  than  the  preceding  one.  These  were  given  in 
October,  1925,  January,  1927,  and  April-May,  1928. 

As  a  matter  of  record  there  seems  to  be  no  better  way  of 
showing  the  increasing  purpose  and  value  of  these  tests  than 
to  print  the  three  circulars  issued  by  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents in  connection  with  the  respective  tests.  These  circu- 
lars, I,  II  and  III,  with  minor  alterations  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  are  given  below  as  follows: 
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I-       BOARD   OF   SUPERINTENDENTS'    CIRCULAR    NO.    15.    1926-27. 

On  October  7,  1925,  Cooperative  Review  Tests  in  Spelling 
were  given  in  Grades  III  to  IX  in  Boston  Public  Schools. 
The  tests  consisted  of  the  forty  hardest  words  for  each  grade, 
determined  by  reports  made  by  numerous  teachers  based  on 
their  class  records  for  the  preceding  year.  The  tests  on  words 
selected  in  each  grade  were  given  to  pupils  in  the  next  higher 
grade  without  previous  study.  That  is,  fifth  grade  pupils 
were  tested  on  fourth  grade  words  and  so  on  for  all  grades. 

In  marking  these  tests  teachers  recorded  the  "Per  Cent 
Wrong"  for  each  word. 

An  examination  of  these  records  clearly  indicates  that, 
while  nearly  all  these  words  were  "hard  words"  for  a  great 
majority  of  pupils,  there  was  Uttle  uniformity  in  the  per  cent 
of  error  indifferent  classes.  The  records  of  "per  cent  wrong" 
on  any  individual  word  generally  cover  a  range  of  50  per  cent ; 
that  is,  the  record  in  one  class  may  be  10  per  cent  wrong  and 
in  another  60  per  cent  wrong  for  the  same  word.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  relative  apparent  difficulty  of  the  words,  based 
on  per  cent  wrong,  varies  widely  in  the  different  rooms.  This 
supports  the  opinion  that  any  attempt  to  evaluate  the  spelling 
difficulty  of  words  in  general  is  not  likely  to  solve  the  spelling 
problem  satisfactorily  for  the  individual  teacher. 

In  June,  1926,  524  teachers  reported  the  40  hardest  words 
for  their  respective  classes.  The  basis  for  these  reports  was 
not  the  per  cent  wrong  on  a  single  test  but  the  actual  per  cent 
of  error  that  persisted  after  the  harder  words  for  the  grade 
had  been  reviewed  and  retested. 

These  reports  have  been  tabulated  and  new  tests  made  out 
comprising  the  40  words  reported  by  the  greatest  number  of 
teachers  (20  words  in  Grade  II). 

The  degree  of  agreement  between  the  1925  and  1926  selec- 
tions is  shown  in  Table  A,  as  follows: 

Table  A.     ("Grade"  means  the  grade  in  which  the  words  were 

selected.) 
Grade  II.—  Of  20  words  in  1925  test  12  appear  in  1926. 
Grade  III.—  Of  40  words  in  1925  test  25  appear  in  1926. 
Grade  IV.—  Of  40  words  in  1925  test  24  appear  in  1926. 
Grade  V.—  Of  40  words  in  1925  test  25  appear  in  1926. 
Grade  VI.—  Of  40  words  in  1925  test  23  appear  in  1926. 
Grade  VII.—  Of  40  words  in  1925  test  28  appear  in  1926. 
Grade  VIII.—  Of  40  words  in  1925  test  30  appear  in  1926. 
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The  following  table  shows: 

1.  Total  number  of  reports  for  each  grade. 

2.  Number  of  words  on  which  reports  were  unanimous. 

3.  Largest  number  of  reports  agreeing  on  any  selected 
word. 

4.  Smallest  number  of  reports  agreeing  on  any  selected 
word. 

5.  Whole  number  of  words  in  Boston  lists,  by  grades. 

6.  Total  number  of  words  reported  one  or  more  times. 

Table  B.     ("Grade"  means  the  grade  in  which  the  words  were 


selected.) 
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For  example,  in  Grade  V  — 

1.  85  teachers  made  reports. 

2.  There  was  no  one  word  on  which  all  of  them  agreed. 

3.  73  of  the  reports  agreed  on  the  most  frequently  reported 
word  (separate). 

4.  30  of  the  reports  agreed  on  the  least  frequently  reported 
of  the  40  selected  words  (tobacco) . 

5.  There  are  304  words  in  the  Boston  List  for  Grade  V. 

6.  Of  these  304  words  216  were  included  one  or  more  times 
by  teachers  in  their  report  of  40  hardeist  words. 

Consideration  of  this  table  in  connection  with  Table  A  only 
serves  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  spelling  problem  for  each 
teacher  may  be  stated  best  in  terms  of  the  performance  of  her 
own  class,  just  as  the  problem  for  each  pupil  must  be  stated 
in  terms  of  his  own  achievement. 

The  Boston  Plan  for  Teaching  Spelling  enables  the  teacher 
to  realize  both  these  ideals  by  the  following  means: 

1.  Percentage  Tables. 

2.  Spelling  Report  Slips. 

3.  Directions  concerning  individual  pupil  lists  of  misspelled 
words. 

4.  Cooperative  study  and  recitation  by  pupils  in  pairs. 
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It  seems  logical  to  suppose  that  the  spelling  problem  will  be 
more  nearly  solved  when  this  plan  is  carried  out  in  all  schools, 
and  review  tests  are  prepared  for  each  class  and  review  study 
encouraged  for  each  pupil  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  needs. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  plan  is  not  completely  carried 
out  in  all  schools  and  by  all  teachers  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
felt  that  the  Cooperative  Review  Tests  will  be  welcomed  as  a 
valuable  aid. 

The  purpose  of  these  tests  is  threefold: 

1.  To  give  the  teacher  some  idea  of  the  spelling  needs  of 
her  pupils  with  reference  to  their  work  of  the  previous  year. 

2.  To  emphasize  the  paramount  necessity  of  a  definite 
review  of  the  harder  words  of  the  preceding  grade  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  year. 

3.  To  enable  the  Spelling  Committee  to  make  a  list  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  the  hardest  words  in  all  grades 
to  which  teachers  may  refer  in  reviewing  their  classes  on  cer- 
tain words  of  preceding  grades.  While  these  tests  are  of  the 
greatest  value  if  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  helpful  at  any  time  in  testing  the  retention  by  pupils 
of  the  spelling  work  of  the  previous  year. 

The  general  adoption  of  the  Boston  Plan  for  Teaching  Spell- 
ing in  Grades  IV  to  VIII  has  resulted  in  laying  the  foundation 
for  certain  habits  of  thought  and  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers 
and  pupils  that  are  fundamental  requisites  for  the  study  and 
teaching  of  the  subject. 

Habit  Forming  Results. 
Pupils  have  formed  habits  of  — 

1.  Looking  up  words  in  their  alphabetical  order  and  thus 
thinking  of  them  and  comparing  them  in  their  spelling  relation. 

2.  Identifying,  rewriting  and  intensively  studying  their  own 
misspelled  words,  thus  making  their  chief  effort  along  lines 
determined  by  their  own  previous  achievement. 

3.  Making  accurate  reports  on  their  work  each  day,  resulting 
in  recognition  of  the  effect  of  their  individual  efforts  on  the 
class  record. 

4.  Working  together  and  helping  each  other  to  improve, 
thus  satisfying  a  natural  social  instinct  and  developing  the 
habit  of  cooperation. 

Teachers  who  have  followed  the  Plan  have  certainly  begun 
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to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  study  of  the  spelling  needs  of  their 
particular  groups  of  children.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
great  progress  can  be  made  in  a  short  time  since  general  accept- 
ance of  and  familiarity  with  a  new  set  of  ideas  can  hardly  be 
gained  in  less  than  two  or  three  years. 

It  is  expected  that  very  many  teachers  will  find  the  Spelling 
Report  Slips  and  the  Percentage  Tables  valuable  aids  in  the 
teaching  of  spelling;  but  it  is  not  desired  to  make  the  use  of 
these  forms  obligatory.  It  is  possible  to  secure  many  of  the 
desired  results  of  the  Boston  Plan  for  Teaching  Spelling  by  the 
use  of  the  Boston  Word  List  in  accordance  with  the  plan  out- 
lined, without  keeping  the  percentage  records. 

II.      BOARD   OF   SUPERINTENDENTS'    CIRCULAR   NO.   22,    1927-28. 

The  results  of  investigations  made  and  records  kept  by 
teachers  in  1925  and  1926  in  the  subject  of  Spelling  were  em- 
bodied in  Cooperative  Review  Tests  which  were  given  in  all 
grades  above  the  second  in  October,  1925,  and  January,  1927. 

The  Cooperative  Review  Tests  for  1928  include  all  the 
different  words  selected  for  the  other  two  tests.  It  is  proposed 
that  these  words  be  given  first  in  the  grade  in  which  they  are 
originally  studied,  and  that  each  test  also  be  given  in  every 
grade  above  the  one  where  the  words  are  originally  studied. 

In  this  way  we  shall  discover  what  words  persist  in  being 
difficult  words  from  grade  to  grade,  and,  in  general,  about 
where  certain  words  cease  to  be  difficult  for  a  great  majority  of 
children. 

(1.)  The  information  obtained  from  tests  given  in  this  way 
is  valuable  first  of  all  to  the  individual  pupil,  because  it  enables 
him  to  gauge  his  spelling  ability. 

(2.)  Next  in  importance  is  its  value  to  the  teacher,  because 
she  can  review  the  particular  words  that  her  pupils  most  need 
to  study;  and  we  know  that  there  is  considerable  variety  to 
these  words  even  in  different  rooms  in  the  same  grade  in  any 
school. 

(3.)  Last  of  all,  but  still  important  in  promoting  good  spell- 
ing, is  the  value  of  these  records  to  the  Committee  on  Spelling 
and  to  teachers  as  a  whole,  because  from  the  reports  submitted 
a  composite  review  list  will  be  prepared  that  will  enable  teachers 
to  review,  each  year,  the  words  most  likely  to  retain  their 
difficulty  from  grade  to  grade. 
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III.      BOARD   OF   SUPERINTENDENTS'    CIRCULAR   NO.  14,    1928-29. 

General  Introduction. 
The  immediate  aim  of  the  Cooperative  Review  Test  in 
Spelling  given  recently  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  was  to 
discover  what  words,  required  to  be  taught  in  Grades  III  to 
VIII  according  to  the  Boston  Word  List,  are  the  hardest  for 
pupils  in : 

(a.)     each  grade  where  the  words  are  taught,  and, 
(b.)     subsequent  grades  where  the  words  are  sup- 
posed to  be  known  because  of  previous  teaching. 
To  fully  discuss  the  value  of  these  tests  and  their  relation 
to  the  Boston  Plan  for  Teaching  Spelling  would  require  a 
much  longer  report  than  seems  desirable  at  the  present  time, 
but  a  few  comments  on  some  aspects  of  the  tests  as  related  to 
improvement  in  teaching  are  necessaiy  to  make  it  clear  that 
they  have  a  considerably  broader  aim  than  merely  the  com- 
pilation of  a  Ust  of  the  "hardest  words." 

1.  If  the  directions  in  the  Boston  Plan  have  been 
followed  and  applied  to  the  Tests,  each  pupil  will  have 
made  a  list  of  all  the  words  he  has  misspelled  in  these 
tests,  in  addition  to  his  list  of  words  misspelled  in 
regular  lessons  during  the  year.  This  in  itself  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  pupil's  study  of  review 
spelling  should  rest,  and  if  properly  handled  furnishes  a 
most  useful  basis  for  individual  work  at  the  opening 
of  school  in  September. 

2.  If  the  suggestion  in  the  circular  accompanying 
the  Tests  was  followed  (see  Board  of  Superintendents' 
Circular  No.  22,  1927-28)  each  teacher  will  have  re- 
corded in  her  copy  of  the  New  Boston  Spelling  List  the 
per  cent  of  error  for  each  word  in  all  the  tests  given, 
both  those  for  her  own  grade  and  those  of  all  grades 
below  her  own.  This  information  will  enable  teachers, 
by  an  exchange  of  records,  to  make  the  spelling  review 
with  which  each  j^ear's  work  should  begin  a  much  more 
personal  and  interesting  exercise  than  a  review  of  any 
city-wide  list  could  be.  In  value  this  information  is 
second  only  to  the  pupils'  list  of  his  own  misspelled 
words,  and  it  correlates  with  the  teacher's  percentage 
records  of  the  class  performance  in  daily  tests  through- 
out the  year. 
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3.  In  addition  to  the  individual  and  class  records 
that  may  have  been  made  as  indicated  in  1  and  2  above 
there  has  been  prepared  a  list  of  all  the  words  given  in 
the  various  tests  with  a  record  after  each  word  show- 
ing its  relative  difficulty  in  the  respective  grades. 
No  general  list  of  "hard  words"  can  take  the  place 
of  the  lists  referred  to  in  1  and  2  above.  Such  general 
lists  usually  lack  the  element  of  satisfying  a  felt  or 
recognized  need.  Frequently  the  words  are  not  de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  pupils  and  teachers  who 
are  to  use  them,  and  to  a  large,  though  variable, 
extent  they  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  such 
experience. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  it  was  possible  to  prepare 
a  general  list  which,  although  not  as  valuable  as  the  specific 
lists  kept  by  pupils  and  teachers,  still  must  possess  an  element 
of  personal  interest  because  of  the  participation  of  the  parties 
concerned. 

It  is  of  slight  consequence  to  know  merely  what  words  are 
hardest  in  each  grade  for  pupils  who  have  just  finished  an 
intensive  review  of  these  words  after  more  or  less  study  through 
the  year;  but  it  is  of  great  value  in  the  general  teaching  of 
spelling  to  know  whether  these  same  words  persist  in  difficulty 
from  grade  to  grade  as  pupils  continue  to  use  them  in  their 
daily  work. 

In  making  the  general  spelling  list  of  ''hard  words"  for  the 
City  of  Boston  it  was  decided  to  pursue  a  course  that  would 
result  in  a  fist  of  permanent  value,  through  the  participation 
of  pupils  and  teachers  in  Grades  III  to  VIII,  inclusive. 

Method  of  Procedure. 

A  test  for  each  of  these  six  grades  was  prepared,  consisting 
of  fifty  or  more  words  previously  reported  by  teachers  as  being 
the  hardest,  words  in  the  regular  grade  assignments  from  the 
Boston  W  vd  List.  (See  Board  of  Superintendents'  Circular 
No.  22,  1927-28.) 

The  third  grade  test  was  given  in  Grades  III,  IV,  V,  VI, 
VII  and  VIII,  the  fourth  grade  test  in  Grades  IV,  V,  VI,  VII 
and  VIII,  and  so  on,  the  eighth  grade  test  being  given  only 
in  Grade  VIII. 

Instead  of  averaging  the  percentage  records  of  wrong  spell- 
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ings  for  each  word  in  all  the  grades  and  rooms,  it  was  decided 
to  rate  the  relative  difficulty  of  each  word  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  teachers  who  included  it  among  the  twenty 
hardest  words  out  of  the  fifty  or  more  words  in  the  respective 
tests.  This  method  determined  the  words  that  were  hardest 
for  the  greatest  number  of  classes,  and  if  there  were  any  differ- 
ence between  it  and  a  method  based  on  per  cent  of  error,  the 
method  of  selection  chosen  would  undoubtedly  be  the  more 
valuable  of  the  two  and  would  probably  yield  substantially 
the  same  result. 

Teachers  were  instructed  to  check  the  twenty  hardest 
words  in  each  test,  and  the  results  of  this  checking  were  tabu- 
lated in  each  school  on  special  report  sheets  by  means  of  which 
the  record  could  be  made  for  each  test  in  a  grade  in  about  two 
minutes'  time. 

The  records  thus  made  were  transcribed  and  added  by 
one  hundred  third-year  students  in  Teachers  College,  and  the 
results  thus  obtained  were  copied,  added  and  checked. 

The  final  result  shows  the  number  of  teachers  who  reported 
each  word  as  among  the  twenty  hardest.  The  words  in  the 
third  grade  test  were  reported  on  by  teachers  in  Grade  III 
and  five  higher  grades,  the  words  in  the  fourth  grade  test 
by  the  teachers  in  Grade  IV  and  four  higher  grades,  and  so  on. 
Reports  were  submitted  in  proper  form  on  or  before  May  10 
from  sixty-six  school  districts  representing  the  following 
number  of  teachers  (and  classes)  by  grades: 

VIII.     178  teachers.  V.     236  teachers. 

VII.     183  teachers.  IV.    236  teachers. 

VI.     240  teachers.  III.     219  teachers. 

Assuming  an  average  of  forty  pupils  to  a  teacher: 
Grade  VIII.  178  x  40  pupils  took  6  tests  42,720  pupil  tests. 
183  X  40  pupils  took  5  tests  36,600  pupil  tests. 
240  X  40  pupils  took  4  tests  38,400  pupil  tests. 
236  X  40  pupils  took  3  tests  28,320  pupil  tests. 
236  X  40  pupils  took  2  tests  18,880  pupil  tests. 
219  X  40  pupils  took  1  test     8,760  pu^  tests. 


Grade 

VII. 

Grade 

VI. 

Grade 

V. 

Grade 

IV. 

Grade 

III. 

173,680       ■ 

Each  test  contained  about  fifty-five  words,  so  that  approxi- 
mately nine  and  one-half  milHon  records  were  examined  by 
pupils  and  teachers,  of  which  twenty  out  of  fifty-five  or  nearly 
three  and  one-half  million  were  checked  and  results  tabulated  in 
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the  schools.  The  number  of  records  actually  transcribed  and 
added  was  61,500  in  the  first  grouping  and  4,620  in  the  second. 
The  final  totals  were  recorded  and  other  records  checked  for 
reasonable  accuracy  in  the  office  of  the  Model  School.  This 
final  summary  resulted  in  1,155  items  showing  the  total  num- 
ber of  teachers  reporting  certain  words  as  among  the  twenty 
hardest  in  some  grade,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  results  are 
substantially  correct. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  wide  variation  in  "hardest 
words"  occurs  in  these  reports  from  school  districts.  A 
similar  variation  was  found  in  the  reports  of  individual  teachers 
on  their  grade  lists  as  a  result  of  the  year's  work.  (See  Board 
of  Superintendents'  Circular  No.  15,  1926-27.) 

The  only  words  in  all  the  tests  that  are  not  included  by  one 
or  more  districts  as  among  the  twenty  hardest  are  two  words 
in  the  seventh  grade  test  given  in  Grade  VII,  the  same  two 
words  and  three  others  in  the  seventh  grade  test  given  in  Grade 
VIII,  and  seven  words  in  the  eighth  grade  test  given  in  Grade 
VIII. 

The  following  lists  contain  all  words  given  in  the  Coopera- 
tive Review  Tests  for  1928.  The  figures  opposite  each  word 
represent  the  per  cent  of  teachers  in  the  grade  who  reported 
the  word  as  being  among  the  twenty  hardest  words  in  that 
particular  test.  A  star  in  addition  to  the  number  indicates 
that  the  word  is  one  of  the  twenty  hardest,  taking  all  reports 
into  consideration.* 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  term  "hardest"  means 
"most  frequently  reported  as  misspelled."  It  may  be  that 
some  words  not  so  reported  are  intrinsically  "harder,"  but 
that  normal  teaching,  review  and  use  have  fixed  the  spelling 
more  firmly  in  the  minds  of  pupils. 

*  In  some  cases  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  w^ords  have  been  starred. 


Grade  III. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

1. 

afraid 

6 

1 

3 

7 

11 

21 

2. 

answer 

17 

8 

9 

5 

14 

18 

3. 

August 

22 

27 

24 

*41 

35 

38 

4. 

autumn 

*43 

*80 

•*7I 

*89 

*S6 

*82 

5. 

breakfast 

10 

3 

S 

12 

13 

11 

6. 

bridge 

31 

22 

6 

G 

2 

2 

7. 

busy 

9 

4 

12 

11 

30 

29 
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Grade  III. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

8.     carried 

31 

8 

16 

12 

10 

8 

9.     caught 

21 

9 

10 

10 

8 

10 

10.;;    Christmas 

41 

*42 

40 

30 

*44 

*49 

1 1 .     circus 

*45 

29 

39 

38 

17 

16 

12.     clothes 

29 

20 

24 

36 

*57 

*56 

13.     couldn't 

*54 

41 

*49 

*58 

*63 

*57 

14.     country 

23 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1 

15.     cousin 

*43 

12 

14 

7 

S 

11 

16.     doesn't 

*61 

*76 

*75 

*81 

*83 

*84 

17.     eight 

6 

2 

2 

3 

5 

8 

18.     February 

*60 

*64 

*63 

*81 

*83 

*87 

19.     field 

33 

19 

25 

*47 

24 

*40 

20.     friend 

*49 

25 

29 

*43 

23 

25 

21.     fruit 

S 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

22.     guess 

23 

32 

32 

21 

27 

36 

23.     instead 

23 

12 

S 

5 

7 

7 

24.     knives 

26 

35 

*42 

39 

*41 

*44 

25.     laughed 

*56 

*64 

*80 

*80 

*77 

*83 

26.     listen 

20 

15 

37 

27 

37 

33 

27.     minute 

*51 

*71 

*72 

*64 

*66 

*60 

28.     naughty 

39 

37 

*43 

*  42 

30 

31 

29.     neither 

*72 

*83 

*88 

*SS 

*93 

*81 

30.     October 

13 

3 

2 

5 

7 

9 

31.     people 

24 

3 

3 

0 

1 

2 

32.     piano 

36 

*42 

*5S 

37 

39 

38 

33.     picture 

*  42 

21 

5 

3 

3 

9 

34.     piece 

41 

35 

*62 

*69 

*59 

*62 

35.     pitcher 

*64 

*S1 

*91 

*90 

*94 

*92 

36.     pleasant 

*59 

*82 

*8S 

*84 

*86 

*73 

37.     primary 

36 

*79 

*73 

*66 

*72 

*57 

38.     question 

*44 

*79 

27 

9 

7 

8 

39.     quiet 

27 

*53 

*44 

*56 

*62 

*60 

40.     Saturday 

31 

37 

30 

*41 

*59 

*67 

41.     squirrel 

*67 

*90 

*96 

*93 

*94 

*8S 

42.     sugar 

14 

5 

2 

4 

3 

7 

43.     their 

*53 

*59 

*49 

40 

*48 

*40 

44.     thought 

16 

5 

4 

5 

4 

4 

45.     through 

*62 

*  42 

30 

27 

24 

30 

46.     toward 

30 

*51 

*  42 

37 

23 

30 
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GUADE    III. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

47. 

trouble 

♦  42 

17 

37 

23 

26 

22 

4S. 

Tuesday 

22 

17 

16 

14 

26 

34 

49. 

Wednesday 

*47 

*65 

*C4 

*79 

*S1 

*73 

50. 

which 

35 

*52 

*55 

23 

15 

13 

51. 

whistle 

*63 

*87 

*81 

*70 

*60 

*58 

52. 

whole 

19 

24 

10 

7 

9 

0 

53. 

who.se 

27 

14 

*42 

38 

30 

24 

54. 

writing 

24 

31 

15 

12 

24 

29 

55. 

wrong 

14 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

Gr.\de  IV. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

1.     against 

3 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2.     answered 

7 

3 

3 

4 

2 

3.    beautiful 

12 

S 

3 

2 

2 

4.     beginning 

29 

46 

40 

36 

*57 

5.     behave 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

6.     believe 

16 

15 

*4S 

16 

34 

7.     biscuit 

32 

29 

32 

*54 

*48 

8.    busily 

47 

*61 

*46 

*76 

*  72 

9.     business 

*74 

*85 

*78 

*79 

*71 

10.    carriage 

*49 

38 

*52 

39 

=i=59 

11.     certain 

23 

11 

12 

5 

7 

12.    cough 

3 

3 

2 

4 

7 

13.     dessert 

*57 

*79 

*86 

*91 

*92 

14.     difficult 

30 

11 

13 

22 

8 

15.    drowned 

26 

7 

18 

24 

30 

16.     earliest 

*54 

*67 

*48 

*47 

30 

17.     eighth 

33 

20 

33 

36 

40 

18.     enough 

11 

2 

1 

4 

2 

19.    envelope 

25 

22 

*46 

*50 

13 

20.     fierce 

*75 

*53 

*73 

36 

*53 

21.     furniture 

33 

15 

13 

12 

10 

22.     geography 

17 

5 

5 

1 

3 

23.    groceries 

*55 

35 

38 

*46 

42 

24.     guard 

39 

30 

38 

34 

21 

25.     handkerchief 

21 

18 

27 

*52 

*70 

26.    journey 

*49 

41 

42 

27 

12 
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Gbadb  IV. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


27.  language 

28.  Massachusetts 

29.  muscle 

30.  neighbor 

31.  nephew 

32.  niece 

33.  ninety 

34.  ninth 

35.  obedient 

36.  parade 

37.  period 

38.  piazza 

39.  pigeon 

40.  quarrel 

41.  receive 

42.  recite 

43.  scissors 

44.  shoulders 

45.  sleigh 

46.  soldier 

47.  straight 

48.  surprise 

49.  though 

50.  tongue 

51.  used  to 

52.  vegetable 

53.  weather 
64.  weigh 
55.  whether 


42 

46 

*50 

40 

20 

*53 

♦47 

15 

*59 

12 

*64 

*49 

*56 

23 

*78 

8 

*69 

9 

*48 

45 

*58 

39 

10 

42 

45 

*48 

10 

32 

*71 


41 

*62 

*64 

*62 

16 

*71 

*59 

22 

*74 

4 

46 

*63 

*  51 

22 

*81 

6 

*86 

2 

*51 

44 

37 

37 

3 

*62 

*69 

*50 

2 

5 

*73 


48 

*68 

*54 

40 

25 

*74 

*114 

42 

18 

2 

13 

*68 

*76 

13 

39 

9 

*90 

3 

*50 

21 

23 

30 

3 

*52 

*72 

*51 

5 

8 

••i'79 


14 

*61 

42 

28 

23 

*80 

*64 

*51 

36 

2 

3 

*74 

*86 

11 

*74 

9 

*91 

4 

*50 

12 

15 

34 

4 

*63 

*79 

42 

3 

3 

*89 


12 

*79 

37 

20 

21 

*82 

*65 

*fil 

31 

7 

12 

*68 

*87 

25 

*65 

17 

*87 

17 

*58 

22 

20 

34 

IS 

30 

*69 

*56 

12 

12 

*62 


Gbadb  V. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

1. 

aeroplane 

15 

21 

34 

48 

2. 

agriculture 

5 

3 

2 

0 

3. 

aisle 

24 

0 

*53 

*71 

4. 

bicycle 

34 

*63 

*77 

*96 

5. 

bouquet 

30 

43 

*55 

*68 

6. 

bruise 

8 

11 

13 

10 

7. 

bureau 

*64 

*77 

*76 

*79 
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Grade  V. 


\l. 


VII. 


VIII. 


8.  calendar 

9.  ceiling 

10.  celebrate 

11.  college 

12.  column 

13.  courage 

14.  eightieth 

15.  exercise 

16.  favorite 

17.  fertile 
IS.  finally 

19.  fragrant 

20.  funeral 

21.  governor 

22.  hygiene 

23.  invitation 

24.  knuckle 

25.  library 

26.  luncheon 

27.  manufacture 

28.  medicine 

29.  molasses 

30.  museum 

31.  national 

32.  opposite 
.33.  passenger 

34.  phonograph 

35.  practice 

36.  prairie 

37.  principal 

38.  really 

39.  respectfully 

40.  scenery 

41.  separate 

42.  several 

43.  shepherd 

44.  signature 

45.  sincerely 

46.  source 


10 
11 

7 

20 

34 

7 

*61 

*61 

27 

25 

*42 

8 

16 

29 

*61 

*54 

16 

20 

12 

4 

*42 

*47 

*51 

23 

35 

10 

37 

*43 

*7S 

*5S 

15 

34 

*56 

10 

S 

29 

35 

*73 

*43 


14 

31 

3 

3S 

*63 

9 

3 

21 

S 

4 

13 

*CS 

*46 

27 

14 

7 

1 

35 

42 

*  IS 

S 

13 

6 

14 

*4S 

*SS 

*  44 

S 

22 

*48 

*  45 

3 
*74 

39 
*59 

33 


33 

11 

0 

16 

33 

3 

*79 

*66 

24 

7 

21 

28 

5 

17 

43 

33 

IS 

S 

3 

2 

31 

*50 

*5S 

3 

5 

3 

23 

*61 

*96 

*4S 

14 

20 

38 

*55 

1 

*S1 

21 

*67 

15 


*68 

17 

0 

8 

*49 

1 

*S4 

*61 

17 

4 

13 

11 

2 

21 

28 

14 

43 

4 

2 

1 

31 

*59 

38 

0 

3 

2 

11 
*56 
*96 
*53 

13 
8 

24 

*71 

2 

*88 

22 
*78 
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Grade  V. 

V. 

VI. 

vir. 

VIII. 

47. 

sympathy 

*64 

*S2 

*74 

*61 

48. 

temperature 

*67 

*73 

*50 

40 

49. 

thermometer 

*64 

*S2 

27 

*7S 

60. 

tobacco 

39 

25 

14 

21 

51. 

toboggan 

*74 

*84 

*SS 

*92 

52. 

twelfth 

*52 

*7S 

*91 

*109 

53. 

vinegar 

*42 

*63 

*49 

48 

54. 

wholly 

40 

*72 

*62 

*65 

55. 

wrestle 

35 

33 

25 

32 

Grade  VI. 


VI.      j 

VII. 

VIII. 

6 

2 

9 

13 

14 

12 

25 

33 

37 

9 

5 

7 

23 

*52 

*60 

*54 

31 

14 

12 

7 

14 

29 

*72 

*77 

30 

*60 

*74 

13 

6 

4 

8 

8 

10 

*47 

41 

37 

*51 

28 

41 

37 

*63 

*57 

14 

7 

3 

26 

21 

19 

12 

3 

5 

*60 

27 

12 

22 

5 

3 

26 

30 

*47 

*49 

40 

13 

*5S 

*58 

29 

8 

6 

2 

6 

1 

1 

10 

3 

0 

S 

8 

10 

*66 

*47 

*53 

1 .  absence 

2.  advertisement 

3.  affectionately 

4.  alphabet 

5.  apostrophe 

6.  appetite 

7.  athletic 

8.  canceled 

9.  cemetery 

10.  certificate 

11.  conquer 

12.  cordially 

13.  courtesy 

14.  deceive 

15.  describe 

16.  description 

17.  electricity 

18.  especially 

19.  expense 

20.  familiar 

21.  foreign 

22.  foreigner 

23.  freight 

24.  government 

25.  gradually 

26.  horizontal 

27.  immediately 
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Grade  VI. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

28. 

immense 

*70 

18 

9 

29. 

initial 

38 

26 

13 

30. 

kerosene 

21 

17 

28 

31. 

kneads 

20 

*46 

*63 

32. 

machinery 

3 

1 

2 

33. 

mischief 

4 

7 

11 

34. 

monarchy 

26 

*52 

43 

35. 

mosquito 

12 

30 

20 

36. 

musician 

*41 

21 

16 

37. 

necessary 

*80 

*83 

*fi3 

38. 

nonsense 

*45 

37 

*53 

39. 

obedience 

15 

5 

14 

40. 

occasion 

37 

40 

*51 

41. 

orchestra 

30 

*55 

38 

42. 

pamphlet 

36 

*46 

*51 

43. 

particular 

15 

7 

5 

44. 

peculiar 

*62 

*58 

*54 

45. 

persuade 

32 

20 

40 

46. 

preparation 

*41 

34 

*47 

47. 

pursue 

*80 

*84 

*67 

48. 

receipt 

*80 

*96 

*91 

49. 

recipe 

*43 

*71 

*80 

50. 

recognize 

37 

*50 

39 

51. 

referred 

*68 

*80 

*89 

52. 

restaurant 

*65 

=^93 

*91 

53. 

skillful 

12 

1 

8 

54. 

stomach 

7 

10 

12 

55. 

syllable 

*63 

*77 

*88 

56. 

thorough 

*67 

*89 

*83 

57. 

yacht 

38 

*57 

*65 

Grade  VII. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Grade  VII. 

VII. 

VIII. 

1. 

acquaintance 

23 

5 

7. 

circumference 

25 

3 

2. 

ambitious 

8 

2 

8. 

cologne 

27 

13 

3. 

appreciate 

S 

0 

9. 

colonel 

23 

20 

4. 

artificial 

4 

0 

10. 

confectionery 

*52 

*79 

5. 

barely 

8 

2 

11. 

convenience 

*70 

34 

6. 

cinnamon 

40 

*61 

12. 

courteous 

*49 

44 
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Grade  VII. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Grade  VII. 

VII. 

Vlll. 

13. 

disappear 

14 

9 

33. 

parliament 

*63 

*70 

14, 

disappearance 

42 

28 

34. 

physician 

*51 

*60 

15, 

disappoint 

20 

16 

35. 

pneumonia 

*65 

*60 

16, 

formerly 

37 

45 

36. 

precede 

*50 

*52 

17. 

gymnasium 

28 

23 

37. 

prejudice 

*78 

*93 

18, 

gymnastics 

11 

5 

38. 

principal 

*5S 

*51 

19. 

independence 

4 

S 

39. 

privilege 

*72 

=^87 

20. 

judgment 

38 

*58 

40. 

recommendation 

*61 

*74 

21. 

knowledge 

5 

2 

41. 

reservoir 

*78 

*84 

22, 

legislature 

5 

5 

42. 

rheumatism 

*81 

*85 

23. 

leisure 

26 

16 

43. 

secretary 

31 

14 

24. 

license 

35 

32 

44. 

seize 

42 

32 

25. 

mischievous 

*70 

*85 

45. 

siege 

*57 

*80 

26. 

modern 

9 

4 

46. 

sieve 

*50 

*78 

27. 

mortgage 

44 

41 

47. 

specimen 

25 

18 

28. 

mysterious 

25 

14 

48. 

stationary 

11 

27 

29. 

naphtha 

*68 

*74 

49. 

stationery 

17 

38 

30. 

nuisance 

*59 

*68 

50. 

successful 

30 

30 

31. 

opportunity 

34 

17 

51. 

superintendent 

*53 

*77 

32. 

parallel 

*76 

*81 

Grade  VIII. 

VIII. 

Grade  VIII. 

VIII. 

1. 

accommodate 

37 

16. 

convenient 

37 

2, 

allegiance 

*63 

17. 

correspondence 

20 

3. 

amateur 

*47 

18. 

counterfeit 

36 

4. 

ammunition 

20 

19. 

courageous 

39 

5. 

anxiety 

9 

20. 

criticise 

*81 

6. 

apologize 

28 

21. 

cylinder 

12 

7. 

bachelor 

13 

22. 

decision 

*54 

8. 

benefited 

41 

23. 

democracy 

4 

9. 

campaign 

9 

24. 

descendant 

*84 

10. 

catalogue 

31 

25. 

diphtheria 

*61 

11. 

chauffeur 

*60 

26. 

discipline 

*76 

12. 

conscience 

*48 

27. 

economical 

27 

13. 

conscientious 

*83 

28. 

elaborate 

4 

14. 

conscious 

*57 

29. 

guardian 

13 

15. 

contagious 

22 

30. 

hygienic 

25 
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Grade  VIII. 

VIII. 

Grade  VIII. 

VIII. 

31. 

imaginary 

*47 

41. 

punctuality 

37 

32. 

immigrant 

*68 

42. 

pursuit 

12 

33. 

lieutenant 

*68 

43. 

representative 

27 

34. 

majority 

7 

44. 

responsible 

4 

35. 

necessity 

*59 

45. 

satisfactory 

3 

36. 

neutrality 

10 

46. 

similar 

42 

37. 

occasionally 

*82 

47. 

sovereign 

*76 

3S. 

occurrence 

*84 

48. 

sufiBcient 

37 

39. 

politician 

*47 

49. 

surgeon 

IS 

40. 

possession 

43 

50. 

villain 

*82 

The  results  of  these  tests,  and  the  careful  and  conscientious 
study  made  by  hundreds  of  teachers  over  a  period  of  several 
years  in  Boston,  have  given  us  a  knowledge  of  word  difficulties 
and  spelling  needs  that  should  be  of  the  greatest  value  in 
all  grades.  Except  where  principals  and  teachers  desire  to 
continue  the  percentage  records  on  all  words  from  day  to  day 
as  part  of  the  regular  teaching  program  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  percentage  tables  should  be  used  any  longer  in  every 
lesson. 

It  is  hoped,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  beUeve,  that  the 
method  for  determining  word  difficulties  set  forth  in  the 
Boston  Plan  for  Teaching  Spelling,  and  the  general  principles 
of  procedure  outhned  for  using  the  Boston  Word  List  have 
made  an  appeal  to  teachers  that  will  endure,  and  that  there  will 
be  a  constant  and  voluntary  growth  in  individual  practice  based 
upon  the  Boston  Plan,  supplemented  by  the  teacher's  own 
interpretation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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